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THE ESSAY EXAMINATION AND 
THE NEW TYPE TEST 


By Professor HULSEY CASON 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


THE epidemic of new type tests in the 
elementary school and high school has been 
accompanied and followed by a surprising 
number of true-false, multiple-choice, com- 
pletion, simple recall and matching ex- 
aminations in the colleges and universities ; 
and for several years the essay examination 
has been referred to as the ‘‘traditional’’ 
essay examination. For a while I pre- 
ferred the new-type tests for courses in 
psychology, and have used all the more 
familiar forms; but I have now become 
convinced that the essay examination is 
the most satisfactory kind of written ex- 
amination for eollege and university stu- 
The purpose of the present paper 
is to compare the two types of examinations 
and to present a number of semi-experi- 
mental observations which have been made 
during the past nine years. 

Qualities of Research Professors: The 
most important general assumption under- 
lying the new type test is that a person’s 
knowledge and ability can be adequately 
measured and judged by counting some of 
the disconnected and disjointed details that 
he knows. Thorndike has defended this 


dents. 


doctrine on numerous occasions, but it 
seems obvious that Thorndike’s own knowl- 
edge and ability in psychology could not be 





adequately measured by a long new type 
test. It is possible that a younger psycholo- 
gist might make a higher score, although 
Thorndike may have ten times as much 
psychological ability. If a university is 
selecting a research professor of psychol- 
ogy, it would be unwise to make this selec- 
tion, for example, on the basis of a true- 
false or multiple-choice test, regardless of 
its range and length. A_ psychologist’s 
monographs and articles give some indica- 
tion of his ability and originality, but these 
publications bear a much closer resem- 
blanee to the kind of mental activity in- 
volved in the essay examination than to 
that which is involved in the new type test. 
There are probably few who would deny 
that there are some important activities 
and capacities that can not be adequately 
measured by the new type test. 

The Work of Graduate Students: The 
essay examination is an aid in forming an 
opinion of graduate students’ qualifications 
for the doctor’s and master’s degrees, and 
it is also of some assistance in judging one’s 
ability to teach psychology. Graduate 
theses are supposed to show a certain grasp 
of psychology, some organization of the 
material, at least a few faint suggestions 
of originality and initiative, and they fre- 
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quently involve a considerable amount of 
perseverance. These qualities and abili- 
ties, however, can not be measured by the 
new type test. Knowledge of some facts 
is of much greater value than knowledge 
of others, and some attitudes and general 
habits of thinking will carry a student 
much farther than others. <A large num- 
ber of educators and psychologists will 
probably agree that it is practical and de- 
sirable to judge a graduate student’s abil- 
ity by his performance on written examina- 
tions in regular courses, by writing special 
papers, making reports, his participation 
in class discussions, a comprehensive ex- 
amination at the end of his whole graduate 
course, and also by some personal contact 
with him. Such a judgment can be and has 
often been made in a fairly satisfactory 
manner by experienced and competent in- 
structors. One could make out a fairly 
strong case in favor of the proposition that 
several of the methods used in teaching 
and examining graduate students should 
also be employed if possible with under- 
graduate students. 

The Undergraduate Major in Psychol- 
ogy: Instead of giving the undergraduate 
major in psychology a barrage of true- 
false, multiple-choice and other new type 
tests during his sophomore, junior and 
senior years, and then ‘‘counting’’ the 
score, there is much to be said in favor of 
requiring him to take regular essay ex- 
aminations in all his courses, and of having 
him take a comprehensive essay examina- 
tion on his major subject at the end of 
his senior year. The undergraduate stu- 
dent should be tested for his knowledge of 
psychology and also for his ability to use 
the information gained in thinking about 
psychological and other related problems. 
The process of putting one’s ideas in writ- 
ing is a distinctly beneficial exercise, and 
this benefit is probably as real for the 
student as it is for the professor. It has 


frequently been pointed out that students 
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can not think effectively if they do not 
know certain facts, and that they may 
know a large number of disjointed facts 
without being able to think effectively. 
Thinking is in some ways an art, and it is 
difficult to measure artistic ability quanti- 
tatively. However, a general opinion of 
the requirements and desiderata for the 
undergraduate major in psychology can be 
formed in much the same way that one 
forms a general opinion of the require- 
ments for the A.M. degree. It is also not 
particularly difficult to agree upon a gen- 
eral standard of proficiency for students 
who are taking their first course in psy- 
chology, and at all these levels of psycho- 
logical ability there is more need now than 
ever before for relatively long, comprehen- 
sive, essay examinations. 

Recall Examinations and Recognition 
Tests: Most of the paper and pencil studies 
that are ordinarily cited in support of the 
new type tests have been carried out on 
children in the elementary school and high 
school, but equally happy results have 
seldom been obtained with university men 
and women. One of the reasons why this 
is so is that the essay examination is con- 
cerned with recall memory and the ability 
to organize and think about the material 
learned, while some of the new type tests 
deal largely with the recognition memory 
of details that are often insignificant. The 
relation between recall memory and recog- 
nition memory does not require further 
investigation, as is sometimes claimed, be- 
cause it is now well known that the correla- 
tion between recall and recognition is quite 
low. A person can generally recognize a 
large number of details that he can not 
recall, but when he ean recall a fact he can 
practically always recognize it. A test for 
recall is a more complete and satisfactory 
measure of retention. The process of re- 
call is more closely related to the higher 
mental activities of thinking, reasoning 
and imagination. It would appear there- 
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fore that some of the new type tests which 
are largely concerned with recognition can 
not be a valid or especially significant type 
of examination because they do not mea- 
sure just the kind of ability that a uni- 
versity teacher is most concerned about. 
Reliability of the Essay Examination: 
The essay examination has been used as 
the eriterion in a number of comparative 
studies of the essay and the new type, and 
several of the reports on the unreliability 
of grading essay examination papers are 
grossly exaggerated. It is not a question 
of whether ten teachers give an English 
composition paper the same grade, but a 
question of the general value of an indi- 
vidual teacher’s grades, when he grades the 
students in a class that he himself has 
taught, and when he uses an examination 
of his own making. At the beginning of 
their experience, most teachers learn that 
the rationalizations of their poorest stu- 
dents can not be accepted at their face 
value; but some instructors underestimate 
their efficiency in grading essay examina- 
tions when only their worst mistakes are 
repeatedly called to their attention. 
Validity and Reliability of the New Type 
Test: It may seem that the essay examina- 
tion does not cover as wide a range of 
specifie topics as the new type test, but the 
range covered by the essay examination 
can be made wide enough; and the studies 
of the validity and reliability of the new 
type test show that it is quite unsatisfac- 
tory. One reason for the low reliability 
of most of the new type tests is the fact 
that students will guess at some of the 
questions they do not know regardless of 
the kind of instructions they may have 
received. In a test composed, for example, 
of 100 true-false statements, a student may 
know 50 items and guess at the remaining 
50. Although the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the true-false test do not de- 
pend upon statistical considerations alone, 
it is well to remember that there is a large 
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and important difference in the results that 
are obtained when one penny is thrown 
50,000 times and when 50 pennies are 
thrown all at once a number of times. The 
factor of chance is much more important 
in the latter case. One writer in his enthu- 
siasm for the new type test suggested that 
the skeptical reader throw 10,000,000 coins! 

The problem involved here is similar to 
the question of whether to take a chance 
in common stocks. For a long period of 
time the probability may be slightly in 
favor of the stocks going up, but it may 
still be better not to take a chance. There 
are additional reasons why certain indi- 
viduals should not buy on margin. If a 
correlation of .70 is obtained between an 
essay examination and, let us say, a true- 
false test, it would probably be better 
simply to use the essay examination and 
avoid some of the risk. An individual 
diagnosis of the student is necessary, and 
one does not have to think of his grade 
merely as a most probable score. I have 
known good students who made ridicu- 
lously low scores on the new type tests, and 
I have also known poor students who made 
moderately high scores on the same tests. 
I am also inclined to believe that these 
observations are not as exceptional as has 
sometimes been claimed. The statistical 
questions of correlation and probability are 
for the most part beside the point. Teach- 
ers do not like to see a student’s credit 
frozen on any occasion merely because his 
stocks happen to go down, and university 
officials certainly do not regard with great 
satisfaction the kind of examination and 
procedure in which a student’s account is 
carried or closed out partly on account of 
the factor of chance. 

Factors Which Should Be Considered in 
Grading: Before giving a student a grade 
in any course it is desirable to consider 
how long he has known the material, how 
long he will probably remember it in the 
future, and the extent to which he has 
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crammed for the examination. It is easier 
to float to an A grade by cramming for the 
new type test than by cramming for an 
examination in which recall memory, or- 
ganization and thinking are involved. It 
is also desirable to find out something 
about the student’s general habits of think- 
ing, his attitude towards the course he is 
taking, and what he has actually gotten 
out of the total experience of the course 
from his point of view. The effect of psy- 
chology courses on the undergraduate stu- 
dent is often a highly personal matter, and 
the nature and extent of this effect can be 
best appreciated by some kind of personal 
contact with him. The essay examination 
furnishes more information about the 
quality of the student’s performance than 
the new type test. The essay examination 
is also of some help in judging the per- 
sonal influence of a course, but from this 
point of view the new type test is of prac- 
tically no assistance at all. 

The Introductory Course in Psychology: 
The introductory course in psychology 
presents a large number of problems, and 
some of these are concerned with the type 
of the examinations. In the Psychology I. 
course at Wisconsin we have been giving 
five one-hour essay examinations at inter- 
vals of three weeks, and the final two-hour 
examination is also of the essay type. We 
try to avoid vague, indefinite and ambigu- 
ous questions, we attempt to select ques- 
tions that can be graded intelligently, and 
we do not ask catch questions. The stu- 
dents are examined on important matters 
so that if they know the answer to a ques- 
tion they will know something important, 
and if they do not know it they will be 
obviously deficient. In this course, excel- 
lent students practically always get high 
grades, and students practically 
always get low grades. The course is not 
conducted as if the students were expected 
merely to acquire a number of specific 
bonds such as those involved in spelling 
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and in the multiplication table. A consid- 
erable amount of the material included is 
general and ‘‘subjective,’’ and we fail to 
appreciate just why we should lean over 
backwards in trying to make the examina- 
tions entirely specific and ‘‘objective.’’ 

The Objective-Essay Examination: The 
kind of essay question that we have fre- 
quently preferred may be called the objec- 
tive-essay type, and it can be illustrated 
by the following examples: ‘‘State, and 
discuss briefly, James’ four rules to be used 
in forming a new habit and in leaving off 
an old one,’’ and ‘‘Describe in detail the 
Ladd-Franklin theory of color vision.’’ If 
the students in Introductory Psychology 
are asked to ‘‘define, and distinguish be- 
tween (A) Inherited, (B) Acquired, (C) 
Congenital and (D) Learned,’’ there is 
certainly no acute problem connected with 
grading their answers. If the same stu- 
dents are requested to ‘‘describe the proce- 
dure used and the results obtained in 
Hunter’s delayed reaction experiment,’’ 
there is no chronic difficulty in determining 
which students are prepared and which 
are not. In order to grade the answers to 
these questions it is of course necessary to 
read the papers, and to read them eare- 
fully. It frequently happens that a pro- 
fessor does not have an assistant who is 
competent to grade his essay examinations, 
but any assistant can score a new type test 
if he is supplied with a key to the sup- 
posedly correct answers. This has been a 
good selling point for the new type test 
with professors and assistants alike. 

Influence of the Examination on the 
Students: The essay examination can be 
made to have almost any kind of influence 
on the students that is desired; but the 
influence of the new type test is practically 
always undesirable. For several years | 
made an unsuccessful attempt to convince 
students that, when due account was taken 
of the factor of chance, the new type test 
was a fairly accurate measure of their 
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knowledge and ability. They preferred it 
to the essay examination because it was 
easy to take, they did not have to think, 
they could guess at the questions they did 
not know, and they did not have to strain 
themselves in studying for the next exami- 
nation. The conditions were almost ideal 
and the grades were noticeably higher when 
the students corrected their own papers at 
the end of the test! It is easier for stu- 
dents to take the new type than to take the 
essay in the same way that it is easier for 
a professor in the classroom to answer in 
a summary fashion, ‘‘ Yes, I know this’’ or 
‘‘No, I don’t know that,’’ than it is for 
him to write an article for publication. In 
the new type test, the students hurriedly 
read the statement, experience a brief pain, 
make a response partly by means of a 
‘‘hunch,’’ and then put the disagreeable 
subject completely out of mind. It is not 
surprising that they like it when it is so 
easy to take! The class as a whole also 
did not particularly mind when some good 
students got low grades and when some 
poor students were lucky; the good stu- 
dents were ‘‘grinds’’ anyway and it served 
them right, and as for the slow fellows 
why not ‘‘give them a break’’? The prin- 
cipal purpose in giving the examination 
was to stimulate the students, and the re- 
sulting attitudes were not just the kind I 
had hoped to produce. The conditions of 
acquiring an education are more satisfac- 
tory if the students feel reasonably certain 
that when they are well prepared they will 
receive good grades and that when they 
are not prepared they will receive low 
grades. Cheating is easier and much 
harder to detect on the new type test; and 
in the case of those students who are not 
at all enthusiastic about the course any- 
way, a little guessing and a small factor of 
chance may have a disastrous effect. 
Difficulty in Making up New Type Tests: 
Another serious disadvantage in such a 
test as the true-false is that it is extremely 
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difficult to make up satisfactory questions. 
In this test one should formulate a large 
number of statements on important sub- 
jects, the statements should be absolutely 
true or false, and the factor of suggestion 
should not be present. Many of the most 
important subjects in psychology and the 
social sciences do not readily lend them- 
selves to the true-false test, and the more 
widely read and intelligent a student is the 
more he is at a disadvantage. The per- 
centage of students answering a question 
correctly should not be too close to 100 or 
too close to 50. The statements should be 
of such a nature that they will be marked 
correctly by about 75 per cent. of the class. 
This, however, is a practical impossibility. 
Courses in psychology generally change 
considerably from year to year, and if they 
happen to be taught in approximately the 
same fashion for any length of time, the 
method of using a standardized set of new 
type questions is highly impracticable be- 
cause the student organizations generally 
maintain a more complete file of previous 
examinations than the professor giving the 
course. The instructor must actually try 
out a true-false question before he can 
know the number of students in the class 
who will mark it correctly, and when this 
has been done the question can not be used 
again! Those who have had experience 
with essay examinations can judge the 
approximate number of students who will 
answer each question satisfactorily. Those 
who have not had experience do not realize 
how accurately this judgment can be made. 
It is less trouble to write out a new set of 
essay questions for each examination than 
to prepare one or more forms of a new type 
test. The new type is also practically im- 
possible for the make-up examinations 
which almost always seem necessary. 
Absolute and Relative Systems of Grad- 
ing: In most universities the grades have 
to be handed in as either A, B, C, D, E or F 
at the end of the term; and it is desirable 
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for the instructor to have in mind the kind 
of performance or ability that corresponds 
to each of these grades. In forming such 
general estimates, one can consider the 
interest and intelligence of the students, 
the amount and difficulty of the material 
learned, the skill and ability acquired, and 
the total amount of time spent on the 
course. These factors should be considered 
especially in connection and in comparison 
with other courses being given in the same 
school. It is just as reasonable to form an 
opinion of the kind of performance that 
corresponds to an A, C or F grade as it is 
to decide whether to accept or reject a 
graduate thesis. In the last analysis a uni- 
versity teacher must have an absolute scale 
of grading. 

One of the weaknesses in the relative sys- 
tem of grading according to the normal 
eurve or the ‘‘normal law fetish’’ is the 
fact that different classes differ markedly 
from each other, and the same class also 
varies from time to time. Arriving at a 
general concept of the kind of ability that 
should be graded A, C or F is not particu- 
larly difficult with the essay examination ; 
but with the new type test and with no 
result besides the resulting order of rank 
of the students there is no sensible means 
at all of estimating the kind of perform- 


In this whole Indian business we are 
having to do with individual Indians, with 
individual human beings. We tend con- 
stantly to talk about ‘‘the Indian,’’ as if 
all Indians were the same. Actually there 
are, of course, at least fifty separate lin- 

1 Paper presented at the National Conference 
for Social Work, Minneapolis, June, 1931. 
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ance that should correspond to the different 
letter grades. It has been claimed that 
some instructors who use the new type 
almost exclusively do not know the color 
of their students’ minds, and they do not 
appreciate how little work their students 
do and what an unfavorable attitude they 
have towards the course. It seems also 
that some instructors who are most ex- 
travagant in their praise of the new type 
test have not taught long enough to realize 
how accurate the standards of grading the 
essay examination may become in the hands 
of experienced and competent teachers. 

Conclusions: The principal conclusions 
which seem justified are as follows: 

(1) The agitation for the new type test 
has run quite a distance away from the 
cultural and personal needs of psychology 
students and the practical requirements of 
the teaching situation. 

(2) The new type test is not a valid or 
reliable measure of a student’s knowledge 
and ability in psychology. 

(3) The influence of the new type test 
on psychology students is undesirable. 

(4) Some form of the essay examination 
is the most valuable and practical type 
of written examination to use with both 
undergraduate and graduate students of 
psychology. 











guistic stocks represented among the 
American Indian population; our present- 
day Indians include everything from full 
bloods to almost pure white; and in the 
same small tribal remnant one may find 
some Indians living in tepees in a cold 
northern climate while other members of 
the identical group are among the success- 
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ful Indian students at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

When we undertake, therefore, to dis- 
cuss Federal-State cooperation in Indian 
education, we must understand at the out- 
set that no uniform rule will work for 
every state or every Indian in the state. 
Certain principles we do assume, however : 

(1) That the Indians can not and should 
not forever remain the concern of the 
National Government. Sooner or later all 
Indians, even in the Southwest, will be- 
come participating citizens of the state and 
local community as well as of the United 
States.? 

(2) That whatever program we in the 
Federal Government undertake, this ulti- 
mate interest of the state in Indians as 
part of their population must be kept in 
mind. 

The state of Minnesota offers an excel- 
lent illustration. The one fact that differ- 
entiates Minnesota’s attitude toward the 
education of Indians from that of nearly 
all other states is that Minnesota assumes 
that Indians are citizens and are to be in- 
cluded in any and all plans the state has 
for its citizenry. This may seem like a 
little thing; actually it is all-important. 


INDIAN CHILDREN AND PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS 

The most obvious and most frequently 
cited development in Federal-State co- 
operation on Indians is the attendance of 
Indian children in public schools. It comes 
as a surprise to some people to learn that 
approximately half of the Indian children 
attending any school—38,000 out of 
75,000—are in regular publie schools, 
usually with whites. During the last 
school year we had contracts for tuition of 
Indian children with nearly 900 boards of 
education, aside from many communities 


2 All Indians were made ‘‘ citizens of the United 
States’? by Act of Congress in 1924. 
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where some Indian children attend with- 
out tuition payment. At first sight this 
looks like a great advance, and in a sense 
it is—especially as most of it has come 
within the past six or eight years, and 
much of it has been successful beyond any- 
body’s dreams. Certain real reservations 
one must have with regard to it, however. 

In the first place, this is not really 
Federal-State cooperation at all. The 
arrangements are between the Federal 
Government and the local communities, 
with the state as such seldom having any- 
thing to do with it. This is a violation of 
every right principle of Federal-State 
relationship in education, besides being 
administratively absurd. The National 
Government should not be dealing directly 
with local communities in this fashion—it 
should be dealing directly with the states. 
Contracts with local boards tend to per- 
petuate the conception of the Indian as 
somebody the Federal Government is al- 
ways there to pay money for. The situa- 
tion has become such that the wealthiest 
city in one state was not above putting in 
its plea for a few cents a day for its hand- 
ful of part-Indian children, even though 
the usual justification on which Indian 
tuition is based—that the community is 
poorer by reason of untaxed Indian lands 
—would have been grotesque in this in- 
stanee. Indeed, in more than one state hav- 
ing Indian population the real problem 
is going to be to help the state maintain 
its self-respect as far as possible in the 
apparently inevitable demand for Federal 
money for Indians supposed to be long 
sinee free of Federal control. 

In the second place, there are some indi- 
cations that in the past the change from 
government school to public-school atten- 
dance for Indians has sometimes been 
made too suddenly, with scanty considera- 
tion for the real needs of Indians. We are 
moving rather slowly on publie school 
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attendance at the present time, taking 
particular care not to turn Indian children 
over to the public schools until the com- 
munity is reasonably ready for it. Hos- 
tility towards Indian attendance on the 
part of any considerable portion of the 
community, even though a minority, makes 
it exceedingly difficult for Indians to make 
When In- 

poor, it 


the adjustments they should. 

dian schools were notoriously 
would have been difficult to prove that any 
change could be worse, but with the raised 
standards of Indian schools—teachers now 
going into the service with pay and qualifi- 
cations above the average for the states in 
which the Indians are located and consid- 
erably above the standards for the districts 
in which the Indians live—the situation is 
altered. We hesitate to make the change 
unless we are sure the Indian child will 
get at least as good schooling as he is 
getting in the Indian school. Our educa- 
tion staff at Washington have seriously 
considered whether, if we are to insist on 
three and four years of training for our 
elementary teachers and pay them a mini- 
mum entrance salary of $1,680, we should 
not make rather definite conditions as a 
prerequisite for public school attendance. 
Some of our staff are inclined to think the 
Indian children ought to take ‘‘pot luck’’ 
with the rest of the population of the back- 
ward parts of rural America. Most of us 
are convinced, however, that we might 
rather lay down certain conditions for the 
sake of the whites as well as the Indians. 
We have usually insisted, for example, 
upon a hot midday lunch, rather hoping 
the white children would have a look in on 
it too. We usually furnish a so-called day 
school representative to follow up atten- 
danee—though I should dislike to have to 
confess to the attendance we accept as 
normal. We would like to make sure that 
school nursing, visiting teacher work and 
other services badly needed by Indians and 
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white alike in these regions will have a 
fair chance to develop. 


Some Recent STEPS 


While we hesitate somewhat to go much 
further into these Federal-local relations 
without setting up what we consider more 
adequate safeguards, we have taken cer- 
tain steps that are definitely in the direc- 
tion of Federal-State cooperation in edu- 
cation: 

(1) First of all, we have asked and ob- 
tained the adherence of state educational 
authorities to a Federal-State program in 
education. At Milwaukee last December, 
the heads of state school systems accepted 
Federal-State cooperation as fundamental. 
The state departments have been particu- 
larly cooperative since that time in helping 
us in our effort to make the Indian schools 
come more closely to the better state 
courses of study that are being worked 
out. 

(2) At the present time we are trying 
to revise our educational administration 
and supervision to accord with the concep- 
tion of the state as a unit. Until recently 
we had nine general or district school 
supervisors each of whom roamed over a 
considerable territory. We are abolishing 
these positions, assigning in their stead 
supervisors of the special type for indus- 
trial training, home economies and the 
like, or supervisors of Indian education 
with the state or local Indian jurisdictions 
as the unit. If we put in highly qualified 
local Indian school superintendents, as we 
are about to do, for example, at Turtle 
Mountain, North Dakota; Pine Ridge, 
South Dakota; and the Pima-Papago res- 
ervations in Arizona; we shall expect them 
to work as closely as possible with state 
and local educational administration and 
with all existing non-school agencies for 
health and family welfare. In one state 
with a large Indian population we are 
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designating a state supervisor of Indian 
education. We have taken him from a 
Federal Civil Service list of eligibles fur- 
nished as the result of a recent non- 
assembled examination, but he is a school 
man from the state and came recommended 
to us by the state school authorities. He 
will have his offices in the State Capitol, 
with the state superintendent of public 
instruction. Those who watched the work 
of the General Education Board in the 
South in other days will recognize the plan 
at once. While Indian education may not 
be as much in need of the aura of respec- 
tability as Negro education was at the 
period when the General Education Board 
was beginning this type of work, Indian 
education needs very greatly to be looked 
upon as part of the state’s educational 
program. 

In another state, we stand ready to enter 
into a contract with the state department 
of publie instruction, any time the state 
says the word, for the schooling of all the 
Indian children of that state, thereby 
abolishing our present—to my mind—in- 
defensible method of dealing with local 
school boards. We are prepared to include 
in the contract funds to cover the salary 
of a state supervisor of Indian education 
under the state commissioner of educa- 
tion. 

Both of these plans have been set up, it 
will be noticed, without waiting for the 
passage of the Swing-Johnson bill, which, 
as most of you know, would regularize this 
type of procedure for education, health 
and social welfare? We can unquestion- 
ably carry on abundant cooperation with- 
out this legislation. It would not, as often 
erroneously assumed, ‘‘turn the Indians 
over to the States,’’ but it would put the 
stamp of legislative sanction upon state- 


* This bill passed one house of Congress at the 
last session. 
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wide and partial plans for Federal-State 
work in all three fields. 

(3) Still another direction in which we 
have made some tentative steps in that of 
encouraging signs of initiative on the part 
of Indians to work themselves free from 
dependence and take an interest in their 
own educational affairs. In the case of one 
tribe, the Choctaws, we recently arranged 
that we in the Indian Office would take no 
action regarding the education of their 
children without first consulting them. 
Under the law we spend for them some 
$55,000 annually of tribal funds for 
schooling. The principal chief of the 
tribe—who happens, by the way, to be a 
university graduate—has drawn up a plan 
whereby, in order to secure the education 
of Choctaw children, particularly orphans, 
in public schools rather than in institu- 
tions, children are to be placed in the 
families of other Indians and attend the 
publie schools. Chief Dwight’s plan con- 
tains some things that may be embarrass- 
ing to the Choctaws and the Government, 
particularly as it would, if fully carried 
out at once, probably put out of business 
several Catholic and Protestant Mission 
schools that are dependent upon Indian 
tuition for their existence. I feel sure, 
furthermore, that Mr. Dwight has not 
fully realized the difficulties in the place- 
ment of seventy-five children, and we shall 
try to get him to visit child-placing 
agencies to learn something about it. The 
point is, however, that the Choctaws, 
through him (for Mr. Dwight is acting as 
the result of a decision formally reached 
at a meeting of the tribe) are not only 
determined to have their people part of 
the main current instead of being isolated 
from it, but are plunging in to do their 
own experimenting as good citizens should, 
rather than waiting for the Federal or the 
state government to do something. Part 
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of the Federal Government’s end of 
Federal-State cooperation would seem to 
be to turn over to the state as many active 
Indian citizens as possible. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
VisITING TEACHERS 

In the meantime, we are strengthening 
our Indian educational program. If it is 
to be real cooperation, we must have some- 
thing to cooperate with. Congress has 
given us the money for significant changes 
in the personnel of the Indian Service, and 
we are making them. Mention has been 
made of the new positions as superin- 
tendents of schools on the reservations. 
On at least a dozen reservations or groups 
of reservations this coming year we shall 
have unusually well-qualified educational 
men in charge of the educational program. 
This is in addition to new heads for some 
of our most important schools, and repre- 
sents the first attempt—at least in recent 
years—at real educational leadership out 
among the Indians, away from the non- 
reservation boarding schools. These men 
are all graduates of leading universities, 
with considerable advanced work in the 
field of modern education. They know 
state educational conditions and should be 
able to adjust their programs to both In- 
dians and the state plans, working quite as 
much, furthermore, with local health and 
welfare agencies as with organized school 
forces. 

We are banking even more heavily on 
visiting teachers for a number of our 
Indian jurisdictions. In some cases, we 
shall put such visiting teacher at a board- 
ing school, to see to what extent the Indian 
children in that school can be taken care 
of where they belong—back in their own 
communities. We make no secret of the 
fact that we hope to eliminate gradually 
practically all the Government Indian 


boarding schools in this part of the coun- 
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try, but we do not intend to do this until 
a real study is made of each school and the 
necessary guarantee of follow-up of the 
children is obtained. In other cases we 
shall assign the visiting teacher to what is 
already a public-school situation and have 
her provide the kind of service rural visit- 
ing teachers under the national committee 
have rendered so successfully in recent 
years. We hope to put such a worker also 
with the new consolidated school at Turtle 
Mountain, North Dakota, where a sort of 
inverted Federal-State cooperation is 
under way, where there is an unusual 
opportunity to build up a community 
around the school, and where whites and 
Indians both should be gainers by an ex- 
periment in providing superior educational 
facilities in rural regions. 


THe Pusuic’s ATTITUDE 


It has been suggested that any real ¢co- 
operation between Federal Government 
and the states depends upon the public’s 
attitude—in attendance of Indian children 
at public schools, for example. It is only 
fair to say that most of the opposition that 
usually develops is not racial, but is based 
on actual or assumed health conditions. 
This particular opposition is rather easily 
allayed where community nursing and sim- 
ilar services are provided. The argument 
of mental inferiority soon falls—all the 
evidence we have indicates the capacity of 
Indians to get along with other children, 
once reasonably good environmental fac- 
tors are made possible. That there is 4 
real cultural loss in this merging of the 
groups is certain—one might wish it could 
be avoided, or at least that some of the sur- 
vivals might be rescued and developed as 
a contribution of this group to the life of 
all of us. 

There is one form of obstruction t0 
Federal-State cooperation, however, that 
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we meet at every turn, and only an en- 
lightened attitude on the part of the gen- 
eral public can do anything about it. 
Wherever a Government Indian boarding 
school exists, it is likely to be regarded as 
an entrenched interest, and the question 
tends to become, not one of the needs of 
Indian children and youth, but of the 
business demands of the community. 
When the new head of Bismarck School 
entered upon his duties last year, the local 
paper served notice in an editorial that 
the community must watch out lest some- 
body take this business asset from them. 
When the commissioner of Indian Affairs 
closed a small California boarding school 
last year because it had obviously outlived 
its usefulness, a howl went up that is still 
being heard. And when Mekusukey 
School, Oklahoma, was abandoned a year 
ago beeause of its dilapidated condition, 
lack of tribal support and general useless- 
ness, a local official wired us two pages in 
which we were told that ‘‘every brick in 
this noble edifice is sacred’’ (the precari- 
ous condition of these bricks was one of the 
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reasons for closing) and ended with the 
statement that it looked to him as if this 
administration was determined to ‘‘put 
responsibility back upon the people!’’ 
On the other side of the picture, we have 
the people in one Western state taking 
counsel among themselves as to how they 
may secure from the Federal Government 
the largest Indian school plant in their 
state—one of the best of the service—for 
a junior college. 

It has been suggested that people in the 
states who know the state’s institutional 
needs look over the existing Indian school 
plants to see whether any of them could be 
spared by the Federal Government for 
necessary state institutions. This would in 
many instances be helpful in a program of 
Federal-State cooperation. In any ease, 
the least one should expect is that the 
people of a community will be willing to 
look beyond immediate selfish interests and 
determine whether some other kind of a 
program might be better for Indians and 
for the rest of the community than the 
segregated boarding school. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HOMELESS CHILDREN IN PORTUGAL 

A REDUCTION in the number of homeless chil- 
dren to one third of the total in 1927 is an 
achievement Portugal will submit to the Inter- 
national Congress for the Protection of Children 
when it meets at Lisbon in October, according 
to a special dispatch to the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

After consideration of the three branches of 
its work, judicial, hygienic and pedagogic, the 
delegates to the congress will make a round of 
visits to institutions of publie assistance and 
education and to orphanages and reformatories 
in Portugal. 

They will find, according to Dr. Machado 
Pinto, direetor of publie assistance, that after 
failing to give much attention to the general 
welfare of children until a few years ago, 
Portugal has now taken the destitute children 
under supervision so well that whereas in 1927 


there were 6,000 homeless in the state, to-day 
over 4,000 of these are happily sheltered and 
eared for. 

Judicial action for minors has been greatly 
modified since 1925, and the old repressive 
penal system has been completely put aside. 
Dr. Alfonso Costa, one of the leaders of the 
republic when it was first proclaimed in Portu- 
gal, was the founder of the “tutorias” or homes 
for minors who are destitute or have committed 
slight delinquencies. These homes, which have 
been greatly improved, are considered to be 
models of this system. 

The state allows an annual sum of 6,000 
contos (about $290,000) for the tutelar and 
juridical services for children, part of which is 
supplied by the sale of products from the 
minors’ agricultural colonies, and the workshops 
of various charitable institutions. 

The state insures obligatory and gratuitous 
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instruction all over Portugal, and under its 
protection have been established the municipal 
“tortorias,” 


schools, correctional colonies, or- 


phanages, reformatories, homes, puericultural 
and educational institutions which exist all over 
the country. 

An agricultural school was recently estab- 
lished, destitute not 
taught to work the land, but also learn various 
Primary instruction is given them and 


where minors are only 
craits. 
those showing greater ability are afforded facili- 
ties to attend colleges and universities. 

In the summer, children’s colonies are organ- 
ized in the country and at the seaside, chiefly 
by private enterprise, which also supports over 
5,000 charitable schools and institutions, besides 


those under state protection. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA 

SomE general conclusions on the educational 
position in India are given in the annual vol- 
ume on British India presented to Parliament 
The London Times Educational Sup- 
plement that the Mr... 4E.. oak, 
Stephens, is of the opinion that as time has gone 
on, since the introduction of the last reforms 
the 


recently. 


states writer, 


eleven years ago, education ministers in 
provinces have shown increasing courage, enthu- 
siasm and initiative. “He points to the gradual 
elimination of the old, one-teacher type of vil- 
lage school and the inereasing attention paid to 
the grant-in-aid The “considerable 
decentralization of control” of which he writes 
is known to have some serious drawbacks, but 
he is able to state that many of the municipali- 


ties and local boards are exercising their in- 


system. 


creased responsibility wisely. 

Mr. Stephens notes with special satisfaction 
the increasing attention devoted to the educa- 
tion of children belonging to the depressed 
untouchables. Exclusive of Burma 
and Assam, the number of depressed class 
pupils reading in all kinds of institutions in 
British India is well over 1,000,000. The figure 
represents 3.5 per cent. of the total number of 
persons of the depressed classes in the seven 
an all-India 

A satisfac- 


classes or 


provinces concerned, as against 
figure for all communities of 4.9. 


tory feature is the increase in the number of 
depressed class pupils reading in the ordinary 
school and in that of caste pupils reading in the 
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schools intended for the depressed 
classes. As was pointed out some time ago by 
a committee appointed by the Government of 
Bombay, it is most desirable that such inter- 
develop. 

and collegiate education, the 
increasing amount of attention 


special 


mingling should 
In secondary 
analyst notes an 
being given to the admitted defects of the sys- 
tem. It is well known that secondary education 
in India is at once excessive in quantity and 
defective in quality. While the number of 
pupils under instruction is greater than that 
of the posts which at present are available for 
them, the standard of instruction is poor, on 
account of faulty methods of tuition, lack of 
interest and of adequate qualifications on the 
part of the staff, absence of organized corporate 
life and physical training, the predominantly 
literary bias of the curricula and the usually 
mercenary ambitions of the pupils. Even at 
the best, only a small portion of India’s popu- 
lation can hope to pass beyond the stage of 
secondary education, and it is therefore essen- 
tial that this education should be sound and 
complete in itself. Hence a growing desire is 
manifesting itself to separate secondary and 
university education more effectively, confining 
each to its proper sphere and making the former 
self-contained. Vocational training is also be- 
coming steadily more popular, under the pres- 
sure of the very serious and widespread unem- 
ployment among the literate middle classes. 
The defects of university education, writes 
Mr. Stephens, are, within their own sphere, not 
dissimilar in nature and origin to those from 
which secondary education has been suffering. 
Originally the Indian universities were examin- 
ing bodies, established primarily for testing the 
attainments of students in groups of colleges 
which individually were often widely separated 
both culturally and geographically from each 
other. They lacked adequate organization, stail 
and equipment. The post-war period has seen 
considerable improvements. The old universi- 
ties, with one or two important exceptions, have 
been remodelled so as to be both teaching and 
examining bodies, and new ones are being estab- 
lished. Colleges are being reorganized, new 
methods of administration adopted and new 
courses of instruction introduced. A drawback 
has been undesirable competition by new ©- 
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leges for students; but the growing tendency 
toward specialization in the teaching of particu- 
lar subjeets should prove an antidote. A useful 
function is served by the Inter-University 
Board, which was set up in 1926, to coordinate 
the work of the large number of universities 
scattered throughout India. This has already 
done much to collect information and stimulate 
thought regarding eurrent university problems. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE MOVE- 
MENT 

Tue recently organized Liberal Arts College 
Movement is making steady progress. It has 
been under way only a year and a half, but it 
is gaining in power and influence all the time. 
About 250 institutions are already enrolled. It 
may be predicted that practically all liberal arts 
colleges will be in this movement before long. 
Headquarters have been established in Chicago 
at 3016 Pure Oil Building, with Dr. B. Warren 
Brown in charge. Dr. Brown is editing the 
Liberal Arts College Bulletin and is preparing 
literature for the colleges which may be used by 
them in their appeals to their constituencies. 
The office of the chairman of the committee, 
President A. N. Ward, of Western Maryland 
College, is now located at Westminster, Mary- 
land. The committee of fifteen having charge 
of the movement is composed of the following: 


A. N. Ward, chairman, Western Maryland Col- 
lege; W. G. Clippinger, vice-chairman, Otterbein 
College; George L. Omwake, secretary, Ursinus 
College; Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern 
College; J. W. R. Maguire, St. Viator College; 
Albert C. Fox, John Carroll University; Rees E. 
Tulloss, Wittenberg College; H. J. Burgstahler, 
Cornell College; Homer P. Rainey, Franklin Col- 
lege; H. H. Sweets, Board of Education, Presby- 
terian Church in the United States; John E. 
Bradford, Board of Education of the United 
Presbyterian Church; H. O. Pritchard, Board of 
Edueation of Disciples of Christ Church; Irving 
Maurer, Beloit College; Harry M. Gage, Coe Col- 
lege; W. J. MeGlothlin, Furman University; 
Joseph H. Apple, Hood College, treasurer; B. 
Warren Brown, executive secretary. 


A committee of one hundred, composed of 
prominent citizens of the country, is being or- 
ganized. This committee will sponsor the move- 
ment, and President Hoover has consented to 


= 
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serve as chairman. The full committee will be 
announced later in the fall. 

The seecend annual meeting of the Liberal 
Arts College Movement will be held at Cinein- 
nati during the sessions of the annual meeting 
of the Association of American Colleges. <A 
strong program is being arranged. Through 
the cooperation of the National Broadcasting 
Company and a group of educators interested 
in the future of the liberal arts college as a 
vital unit in our American educational system, 
a national radio program on the general theme 
of “The Liberal Arts College” has been ar- 
ranged for Saturday, November 14, 1931. This 
national broadeast is a concerted effort to inter- 
pret the needs, the aims and the achievements 
of the American liberal arts college, to 
strengthen the appreciation of the publie for 
the contributions the liberal arts college has 
made and is making to American civilization, 
and to enlist the sympathetic cooperation and 
support of the people in the enhancement of 
the services that colleges are rendering. 

The national directors who have general 
charge of the program are: 

Mrs. Cleveland E. Dodge, trustee of Wells Col- 
lege; Albert C. Fox, dean, John Carroll University ; 
Robert L. Kelly, executive secretary of the Assv- 
ciation of American Colleges and of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education; Charles R. Mann, 
director of the American Council on Education; 
Albert N. Ward, president of Western Maryland 
College and chairman of the Liberal Arts College 
Movement; Albert St. Peter, 393 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, executive secretary. 


Nine regional directors have been appointed 
to develop and intensify interest in the various 
sections of the country and to decentralize the 
administration of the program and aid in mak- 
ing arrangements for enlisting the cooperation 
of loeal agencies. 

The sponsors of the broadeast have arranged 
the program in two parts in order that the full 
benefit may be enjoyed in different sections of 
the country. One part will consist of a half 
hour given over to talks by President Hoover, 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, 
Jr., Dr. John H. Finley and Dr. A. N. Ward, 
broadeast from the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany studios. This part of the program will be 
given over the N. B. C. system and associated 
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stations. The other part of the program is 
being left to the initiative of the college presi- 
dents in each community under the leadership 
of the regional directors. A local program for 
a half hour or longer immediately following or 
immediately preceding the national broadcast 
will be a very effective way of focusing atten- 
tion and thought loeally. 

All colleges are invited to cooperate with the 
national broadeast, whether members of the 
Liberal Arts College Movement or not. All col- 
leges cooperating are asked to plan alumni gath- 
erings at convenient points on the evening of 
November 14, 1931, with place to be left in the 
program for listening-in during the national 
broadcast. Mr. Albert St. Peter, executive sec- 
retary of the national broadcast, has his office 
at 393 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Col- 
leges interested in the broadeast should com- 


munieate with him. 


LECTURES AT THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 

THE courses of lectures to be offered at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art during the coming 
season cover a wide range of subject-matter. 
A pamphlet, containing a schedule and descrip- 
tions of the courses, designed for persons of 
various interests in the field of art has been 
issued by the museum. 

Announcement is made of a series of Satur- 
day afternoon conferences for workers, led by 
Roberta M. Fansler, museum instructor, to be 
held in the main hall of the museum, beginning 
on October 10 and continuing through May 29, 
with the omission of December 26 and Jan- 
uary 2. 

The course is intended particularly to meet 
the needs of men and women who are unable to 
come to the museum on week-days and who wish 
to make a serious study of museum material for 
the light it ean throw on the culture and history 
of the human race. The material under discus- 
sion will be European art from the break-up of 
the Roman Empire to the year 1600. 

The story hours for boys and girls and inter- 
ested adults, illustrated by lantern slides and 
objects from the galleries, will begin on October 
3. This series, continuing through May 29 
next, will be given by Anna Curtis Chandler, 
museum instructor, in the lecture hall, on Satur- 
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days at 1: 45 p.m., and on Sundays, at 1: 45 and 
2:45 p.m. Miss Chandler will be assisted by 
Teresa Marie Bergamo, Susan Seott Davis, 
Agnes K. Inglis and Alice H. Nichols. The 
first talk will be in honor of Sir Walter Seott’s 
centenary, and will be a story of jousting at a 
tournament with the Knight of Ivanhoe. 

All Saturday afternoon and Sunday after- 
noon lectures, gallery talks, study hours and 
story hours are free to the public. Radio talks 
will be given during the season, to extend the 
museum’s educational work. Publie showings 
of the motion pictures, produced or distributed 
by the museum, are given on Thursday after- 
noons. 

The courses for museum members, including 
lectures, gallery talks and study hours, begin- 
ning in October, will lead off with seventeenth- 
century French painters. The series offers gal- 
lery talks at The Cloisters and Saturday morn- 
ing gallery talks at the museum for older chil- 
dren of members and story hours for younger 
children of members. 

The Saturday and Sunday illustrated free 
lectures offer a wide range of subjects, dealing 
with the appreciation of the principles of art, 
the first opening on November 7 at 4 P.M., and 
the Sunday lectures on November 1, at the same 
hour. This series includes lectures and study 
hours for practical workers under the provisions 
of the Arthur Gillender Fund. 

The courses of lectures offered free to teach- 
ers of the publie schools of New York and to 
teachers and students of the training schools 
for teachers, the College of the City of New 
York and Hunter College will begin this month, 
and there will also be twenty-five courses under 
the auspices of New York University. 

Courses for which fees are charged include 
the series listed for public school teachers, 
which are open to the public on payment of a 
tuition fee; study hours for employes of stores 
and of manufacturers, and special study hours 
for buyers and salespeople. These two are to 
be conducted by Grace Cornell, associate in- 
structor at the museum. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF 
THE VINELAND LABORATORY 


MEETINGS in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its research department were 
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held at the Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey, from September 3 to 5, with Henry 
H. Goddard, first direetor of the laboratory, as 
cuest of honor. Some fifty leaders in the fields 
of education, psychology, sociology and medi- 
cine attended, and participated in the discussion 
of the various papers and addresses presented. 

Edgar A. Doll, the present director of the 
research department, spoke on “The Trend of 
Future Research”; Arnold Gesell, director of 
the Yale Psycho-Clinie, on “The Study of 
Genetic Psychology”; Earl Barnes, prominent 
lecturer on education, on “Child Research and 
Social Progress”; William J. Ellis, state com- 
missioner of institutions and agencies, New 
Jersey, on “Research in Public Welfare”; and 
Eh. R. Johnstone, director of the Training 
School, on “The Institution as a Laboratory.” 
Dr. Goddard, following a banquet on the final 
evening of the meetings, also addressed the 
group, telling of his past association with the 
work, and commenting on research, present and 
future. 

There was a general tendency to review the 
research activities of this laboratory since its 
inception. The Americanization of the Binet- 
Simon Seale, the initiation of the word “moron” 
to designate the highest level of mental defi- 
ciency, and the publication of “The Kallikak 
Family” and other important works are all 
traceable to this source. 

With regard to the important findings of this 
and other child study centers, Mr. Johnstone, in 
his address, questioned whether the findings of 
the clinies are reaching their goals. 

“Are there not teachers,” he asked, “who do 
not know any more of the child who enters 
their rooms at the opening of school than that 
he has passed to their grades and must, in some 
way, be carried on to the next? 

“Do the findings of the clinics reach the 
teachers, or are they too frequently considered 
too sacred for human hands or too technical for 
ordinary intelligent minds, and so find repose 
in the files of the eclinie or of the principal? 
The testers and examiners are of the utmost 
importance. They must furnish the teacher with 
much more information than she ordinarily gets, 
if she is really to prepare the child for the 
future, 
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“To-day the physician, the psychiatrist, the 
psychologist and the school man all urite to 
tell us where we may aim to take the delin- 
quents or those who are mentally deficient. 
Shall we not give the normal child the same 
advantages?” 

Still questioning, Mr. Johnstone continued, 
“How far ahead shall the teacher look? Does 
that mean how far to-day? Or this year? Or 
shall she be given all the scientific information 
possible, so that she may envision him five or 
ten or even twenty years hence? May we not 
look forward to a much better understanding 
of a child’s aptitudes and his possibilities? 
Every child who misses making a grade is a 
challenge to us. Every square peg in a round 
hole is an example of our ignorance. 

“Shall we not see to it that the teacher shall 
know of the child’s home life, the environment 
in which he lives outside of school hours, the 
edueational and social standards of the home? 
I believe we must answer ‘yes’ to all these ques- 
tions. There may have been plenty of reason 
for the teacher’s lack of knowledge of those 
things in 1900, but we who believe in child 
research have no mean task before us, even in 
the enlightened year of 1931.” 


HEATHER G. COLLIER 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

NEw members on the faculty of Yale Univer- 
sity when it opens its 23lst academic year on 
Octeber 1 will include Charles Templeman 
Loram, chairman of the Native Affairs Com- 
mission and Director of Education at Natal, 
South Africa, an authority upon African native 
affairs, who joins the graduate faculty at Yale 
as Sterling professor of education, with especial 
interest in social science. Professor Loram, 
who is a member of the Mandates Commission, 
is a graduate of the University of Cambridge, 
and took his doctor’s degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity, which recently awarded him the medal 
reserved for distinguished foreign graduates. 

Professor Edward Sapir, of the University 
of Chicago, noted anthropologist and linguist, 
joins the faculty as Sterling professor of an- 
thropology and linguistics. Dr. Sapir will act 
as chairman of a new section of the department 
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of the social sciences devoted to the develop- 
ment of study and research in the field of cul- 
tural anthropology. Through arrangements 
with the Peabody Museum and the Bishop Mu- 
seum in Honolulu, this section will engage in 
field work, both in the United States and 
abroad. Professor Sapir will also be a mem- 
ber of the new department established in the 
graduate school to promote study and research 
in linguistics. In addition to his assignment 
to the graduate school, Dr. Sapir will be a 
member of the staff of the university’s Institute 
of Human Relations. 

Wilbur Marshall Urban, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, comes to Yale as professor of philosophy. 
He is a graduate of Princeton University, and 
received his doctor’s degree from the University 
He has been successively reader in 
philosophy at Princeton University and pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Ursinus College, Trin- 
ity College and at Dartmouth College. 

Thurman Wesley Arnold, dean and professor 
of law at West Virginia University, who has 
been visiting professor of law at Yale, becomes 
professor of law in the Yale Law School. Dr. 
Christian Richard Thurnwald, of the University 
of Berlin, has been appointed Bishop Museum 


of Leipzig. 
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Dr. Thurn- 


visiting professor of anthropology. 
wald comes to Yale to give instruction and di- 
rect research in the problems of the Pacific 
area under the terms of the agreement by which 
Yale and the Bishop Museum at Honolulu are 
affiliated. Dr. Walter Richard Miles, who has 
been professor of experimental psychology at 
Stanford University since 1922, joins the Yale 
faculty as professor of psychology. Professor 
Eduard Prokosch becomes Sterling professor of 
Germanic languages, succeeding to the Sterling 
chair formerly held by Dean Emeritus Wilbur 
L. Cross, professor of English. In addition to 
Professors Loram and Sapir, Sterling pro- 
fessorships have been assigned to James Har- 
vey Rogers, professor of political economy at 
Yale, and formerly professor of economies at 
Cornell University and the University of Mis- 
souri; and to Oystein Ore, now professor of 
mathematies at Yale University and formerly 
of the University of Oslo, Norway. These ap- 
pointments have been made possible by the gift 
of $1,500,000 from the trustees of the estate of 
John W. Sterling, ’64, for the endowment of 
five additional Sterling professorships. An- 
other appointment under this gift is still to be 
made. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Ropert Lee Stuart has assumed the 
presidency of Taylor University, succeeding 
President John H. Paul, who resigned last 
April. 

Dr. Water Scotr ATHEARN, recently dean 
of the school of religious education and social 
service of Boston University, has been ap- 
pointed to the presidency of Butler University. 

THE overseers of Harvard University will act 
on September 29 on the selection of Kenneth 
B. Murdock as dean of the faculty of arts and 
sciences. He will be regarded as chief assistant 
to President Lowell. 

THE sixty-fourth year of Cornell University 
will mark the beginning of the newly created 
office of provost of the university, with Dr. A. 
R. Mann, former dean of the state colleges of 
agriculture and home economies, the first in- 
eumbent. Dr. Cornelius Betten will serve as 
acting dean. Dr. Julian E. Butterworth, pro- 








fessor of rural education, will be director of 
the newly created graduate school of education. 
Professor C. A. Martin will serve as acting 
dean of the college of architecture during the 
absence of Dean George Young, Jr. Conant 
Van Blarecom, prominent builder of Cleveland, 
is the new superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, succeeding Charles E. Curtis, who re- 
tired last June. 


Recent additions to the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan inelude: Professor M. S. 
Handman, formerly of the University of Texas, 
professor of economies; K. T. Rowe, assistant 
professor of English; C. C. Craig, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics; J. R. Abernethy, C. D. 
Jones and H. C. Van Engen, instructors in 
mathematies; C. J. D. Brown, E. P. Cheatum 
and K. A. Stiles, instructors in zoology; A. Ben- 
son and John Manley, instructors in physics; 
Lawrence Preuss, instructor in political science; 
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EK. B. Greene and Norman Maier, instructors in 
psychology; S. H. Davies, instructor in phi- 
losophy; A. L. Hawkins, Robert Wetzel and 
M. L. Williams, instructors in English; B. O. 
anthropology; S. A. 


Hughes, instructor in 


Queen, lecturer in sociology; W. C. Steere, 
instructor in botany; V. A. Seanio, instructor 
in Romance languages; R. A. Winnacker, in- 
structor in history. 

Tue following promotions at the University 
of Pittsburgh have been announced: in the de- 
partment of chemistry, E. V. Hjort, from as- 
sistant professor to associate professor; in the 
department of psychology, Florence M. Tea- 
garden, from associate professor to professor, 
and O. C. 
professor; and in the department of zoology, 


Held, from instructor to assistant 


G. M. MeKinley, from assistant to instructor, 
and EK. A Wolf, from assistant professor to 
associate professor. 

Dr. B. Lamar JOHNSON has been appointed 
librarian and dean of instruction at Stephens 
College. 

Dr. BeLiIsaRI0 PENNA, director of public 
health in Brazil, has been appointed minister 
of publie instruction and health ad interim, in 
succession to Dr. Francisco da Silva. 

ProressoR ErRWIN PANnorsky, of the Univer- 
sity of Hamburg, and Professor Arthur Haseloff, 
of the University of Kiel, have been appointed 
to the faeulty of New York University. They 
will offer new courses in the history of art. 


Mr. Davin Kirsy, former president of Morris 
Harvey College, Barboursville, West Virginia, 
has been appointed professor of education at 
Davis and Elkins College to sueceed Dr. C. W. 
Gwinn, who resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
at Mansfield. 


By his own request Herbert W. Lull, after 
fifty-seven years of educational work, the last 
thirty-one as superintendent of schools at New- 
port, Rhode Island, was relieved from his duties 
on September 1, when he was made superinten- 
dent emeritus. Mr. Harold T. Lowe has been 
appointed to sueceed Mr. Lull. 


Proressor 0. V. Jackson, for three years 
head of the department of Bible and religion at 
Cornell College, has resigned. He has accepted 
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a position as chaplain of a church at Rolla, 
Missouri, and will conduct religious education 
work under the University of Missouri. 


Dr. C. Rurus Rorem, formerly assistant dean 
of the school of commerce and administration 
at the University of Chicago, and since 1929 
Cost of 
Medical Care, at Washington, D. C., has been 


economist for the Committee on the 


appointed by the Rosenwald Foundation to in- 
vestigate medical care of persons of moderate 
means. 

VAUGHN S. BLANCHARD, director of the health 
Detroit public 
president of the 


education department of the 


schools, has been elected 


Michigan Physical Edueation Association. 


W. S. DEFFENBAUGH, chief of the division of 
S. Office of 
Edueation, has been assigned by William John 
Cooper, U. S. 


American school systems of the U. 


commissioner of education, to 
represent the Office of Education in connection 
with the study to develop a ten-year program 
of public education in Pennsylvania. 


Dr. FRANK AYDELOTTE, president of Swarth- 
more College, has been elected to membership in 
the Senate of Phi Beta Kappa. 


Miss Marie L. HINEs, instructor in household 
administration at Western Reserve University, 
has been named director of dietetics for the uni- 
versity hospital group. 


Dr. Davin STARR JORDAN, chancellor emeritus 
of Stanford University, died on September 19 
at the age of eighty years. 


Jupson SupporouGH HI, president of the 
Morristown Normal and Industrial College, at 
Morristown, Tennessee, since 1881, died on Sep- 
tember 14 at the age of seventy-seven years. 
His fifty years as president of the normal col- 
lege, a pioneer Negro school, made him the old- 
est college president in point of service in the 
United States. 


Proressor FLETCHER Harper Swirt, of the 
school of education of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, will present the final report 
of the committee of which he is chairman on 
a plan for an equalization fund for the state 
of California, at the annual meeting of the 
California Publie School Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at Riverside, October 5. The 
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committee is composed of the following mem- 
bers: C. R. Holbrook, superintendent of schools, 
Santa Cruz, California; Walter E. Morgan, 
chief of the division of research and statisties 
of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, director of re- 
search of the California State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Ivan R. Waterman, of the de- 
partment of educational research and service of 
the San Franciseo publie schools. 

A TWO-DAY conference on creative writing is 
to be held under the auspices of the school of 
letters of the State University of Iowa on Octo- 
ber 30 and 31. There will be round tables on 
“Creative Writing and the Universities,” “Crea- 
tive Writing and Journalism” and “The Mid- 
west in Letters.” Among the speakers who will 
lead discussion are Addison Hibbard, Harry 
Hansen, Zona Gale, Floyd Dell and Ruth 
Suckow. 

THE sixty-seventh convocation of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York will open on 
Thursday afternoon, October 15, with a recep- 
tion in the rotunda of the State Education 
Building, and in the evening the first formal 
session of the convocation will be held in Chan- 
cellor’s Hall, Chancellor Chester S. Lord, of 
Brooklyn, presiding. Sessions will be continued 
on the following day. “Health Education” will 
be the general theme of the convocation. With 
“Health Edueation and the Public Welfare” as 
the theme of the opening session, addresses will 
be given by Dr. Frederick G. Banting, of the 
University of Toronto, whose subject will be 
“Medical Research,” and Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, U. S. Seeretary of the Interior. Honorary 
degrees will be conferred after the addresses. 


NEw courses to be given at the College of 
the City of New York include one on the his- 
tory of education and one in educational sociol- 
ogy. Other courses are: Contemporary move- 
ments in edueation, problems of child behavior, 
intelligence _ tests, 
experimental 


educational measurements, 
teaching in 
schools, the management of a New York City 
school, visual instruction, health teaching, voca- 
tional information, play activities, current in- 
ternational relations, contemporary American 


problems and contemporary Russia. 


At the request of social agencies in the Rocky 


progressive and 
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Mountain region and of Denver citizens inter- 
ested in welfare work, the University of Denver 
has just opened a school in graduate profes- 
sional training in applied social suicnee, with 
Miss G. Eleanor Kimble as director. An ad- 
ministrative board, consisting of Chancellor F. 
M. Hunter, of the University of Denver, fae- 
ulty heads of the university and officers and 
leaders of the principal social organizations of 
Denver, will supervise the work and give 
counsel. 


A NUMBER of changes in the curriculum of 
the undergraduates of Yale University and in 
the requirements for the degree, as well as in 
the methods of instruction, are to be put into 
effect this year. The purpose of these changes 
is to emphasize the mastery of subject and 
method as the aim of the course of study rather 
than the acquisition of a given number of 
credits, according to the university announce- 
ment. Under the revised course of study mid- 
year examinations and half-year courses are to 
be abandoned. There will be three reading 
periods during the year—a one-week period im- 
mediately preceding the examinations at the 
end of the year for all courses; two periods 
of two weeks each coming in each course at 
times designated by the instructor. The final 
examination in each course will be from three 
to four hours in length and will embrace the 
subject-matter of each course in a more com- 
prehensive manner than at present, covering the 
field as outlined in advance by the instructor 
and not being confined to matter actually cov- 
ered in lectures and recitations. 


THE department of engineering extension of 
the Pennsylvania State College conducted its 
sixteenth annual industrial conference at State 
College during the week of September 7. Ex- 
ecutives in many branches of Pennsylvania’s 
diversified industries, business analysts, effi- 
ciency experts, plant foremen and economists 
of the college staff took part in the program. 
In conjunction with this meeting the depart- 
ment arranged a conference for retail mer- 
chants on Tuesday, September 8, the first of its 
kind on the campus. Many of the men attend- 
ing this meeting, including department store 
executives, store managers and advertising ex- 
perts, remained for the industrial conference. 
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A pLaN for merging the three theological 
seminaries of the American Lutheran Churech— 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio; Luther 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, and Wartburg 
Seminary, Dubuque, lowa—was announced at 
the annual convention of the eastern district of 
that church. The announcement was made by 
Dr. Carl C. Hein, of Columbus, president of the 
American Lutheran Church, in response to a 
recommendation of a committee that activities 
in the edueational field be curtailed. Dr. Hein 
said the effect of the merger, if carried through, 
would be to consolidate forees and eliminate 
duplication. 

THe bulk of the $500,000 estate of Dr. 
Charles William MacFarlane, economist and 
engineer, who died on May 15, was left to 
Lehigh University because he believed “it would 
do more good if left to a smaller and less pros- 
perous university.” His will, as written in 
October, 1918, left most of the estate to Yale 
University, but in a codicil, dated February 24, 
1927, Dr. MacFarlane revoked the bequest to 
Yale and named Lehigh as the beneficiary. 


Kappa DevtTa Pi, honorary society in educa- 
tion, announces an award of one thousand dol- 
lars for the best report of research dealing with 
the measurement of efficiency in teaching. The 
award is to be made in 1932. 


Tue Hershey Industrial School at Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, founded by M. S. Hershey, choco- 
late manufacturer, to educate orphaned boys, 
will be enlarged at a cost of $1,500,000 to ae- 
commodate 1,000 boys. The present school has 
an enrolment of 350 boys, who reside on the 
premises. Elementary and junior high-school 
academie and agricultural education work will 
be taught in the struetures now standing, while 
the new buildings will provide quarters for 
orphaned boys of high-school age. 


THE Daughters of the American Revolution 
will spend more than $150,000 in 1932 for child 
education, principally in the Southern moun- 
tains. Attention is being foeused on the South 
because there the purest Anglo-Saxon stock in 
America has lived for generations with little 
contact with the outside world and practically 
no education. 


Tue Yonkers, New York, Museum of Science 
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and Arts has, as reported in Museum News, 
made the first step toward carrying out its plan 
of extra-mural exhibits. With the cooperation 
of the director of art in the publie schools and 
the principal of the Gorton High School a 
branch museum has been installed at the high 
school. In addition, arrangements have been 
made for the installation of exhibits in cen- 
trally located stores in the city, the display ma- 
terial provided by the museum being related to 
the goods soid in the stores. The exhibit ma- 
terial in the stores and in the school is changed 
from time to time. The teacher loan service of 
the museum has received recently twelve loan- 
carriage cases, made by the Saunders Trades 
School and given to the museum by the auxil- 
An enlarged board of museum commis- 


sioners is provided for by a city ordinance 


lary. 


passed by the common council in December, 
making possible the appointment of commis- 
sioners representing a greater variety of com- 
munity interests. 


As the result of recent surveys of health ae- 
tivities, the Delaware State Board of Health 
has inaugurated a five-year plan of sanitation 
which will include improvement in milk pas- 
teurization, eradication of typhoid, 
of canneries, food control work, sanitation of 
state institutions and oyster control work. Ac- 
cording to Delaware Health News, it is hoped 


sanitation 


that this program will realize three objectives: 
the actual application of known sanitary laws 
to the sanitation of the community’s water, 
milk, food, sewage, garbage and communicable 
disease; the actual provision of each citizen 
with the knowledge, means and incentive for 
promoting health and preventing disease, and 
the coercion of dissenters from accepted health 
and sanitary practices by legislation, wherever 
the action of such a dissenter might harmfully 
influence the health of others. 
were recently added to the state department of 
health, one of whom is to devote his entire time 


Two inspectors 


to collecting milk samples from all over the 
state, and the other practically all his time to 
the inspection of dairies. At present, it was 
pointed out, about 45 per cent. of the milk in 
the state is pasteurized, and the cows are 100 
per cent. tuberculin-tested. 


THE cooperation of American republics in 
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educational matters is on the way to realization, 
as the result of rapid progress in organizing 
the Inter-American Federation of Education, 
according to The York Herald Tribune. 
Sixteen countries have appointed national co- 


New 


operating committees, and five others—Colom- 
bia, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru and El Salva- 
dor—have promised their cooperation, although 
the personnel of committees is not yet known. 
The all constituent 
countries will constitute an advisory council. 
Plans eall inter-American educational 


ministers of education of 


for an 
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conference next year, probably at Mexico City, 
where it is expected that a long-range program 
will be adopted. The International Committee 
on Organization, besides the chairman, Dr. Glen 
Levin Swiggett, includes Dr. Helio Lobo, of 
Brazil, formerly consul general at New York, 
writer and diplomatist; Pericles Franco, of the 
Dominican Republic; Natalia G. V. de Morales, 
of Guatemala; Adolfo Berro Garcia, of Vene- 
zuela; Rafael Gonzales Rincones, of Venezuela, 
and a representative of Mexico, to be ap- 
pointed. 


DISCUSSION 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION—PAST AND 
PRESENT 

OLD as man is this question of what consti- 
tutes a liberal education, yet ever new. It 
probably puzzled the Neanderthals and helped 
to set those protruding brow ridges and primi- 
tive jaws that still intrigue the anthropologist. 
The Greeks, lovers of beauty, simple in their 
taste, thoroughly understood the theory of it 
and reached nigh unto perfection in all the arts. 
The Romans adapted it to practical life, con- 
tenting themselves the reflection that 
“nothing is perfect in every part.” The Middle 
Ages carried it to a fine art. Moderns pro- 
ceeded to interpret, to analyze, to statisticize— 
and much was lost! 

Seventy-five years ago our grandsires still 
clung to it in remnants, “it” being the classics, 
mathematies, history, and philosophy. Then, 
as some opine, came the dark. About twenty- 
five years ago vocationalists and “educationists” 
began to clamor: Why all this impractical 
We must keep abreast of the times. 
Learn to do by 


with 


twaddle? 
Try this method; try that. 
doing. 

Abreast of the times? Which times? To- 
morrow is quickly a part of yesterday’s sev’n 
thousand years.—Modernity? What is modern? 
Criticism of education? Hardly, that is hoary 
with the dust of ages. Hear the inspired invec- 
tive of an educational iconoclast of the days 
when Nero fiddled: “I believe,” he declared, 
upbraiding Professor Agamemnon—we have 
the words of Petronius for it—“I believe that 
our young men become absolute dolts in our 





colleges, because they see and hear nothing of 
real life there. . . . And if you will pardon me, 
it is you teachers above all others who have 
destroyed expression. ... When _ originality 
flourished in art and literature, no ‘doctor’ from 
academic cloisters had ruined the intellect.” 

Liberal studies were all bosh to the parvenus 
of Professor Agamemnon’s day. A prosperous 
canvas manufacturer, member of the local fire 
department—in Cumae, was it?—though he had 
mighty aspirations for his son, considered that 
he had become steeped quite enough in litera- 
ture, and determined to have him “learn the 
trade of barber, auctioneer, or advocate, at least 
something that he could earry to the grave with 
him.” 

And the lazy-minded, epigrammatie Martial 
who ealled Domitian lord and king bitterly 
wailed: “Ah, what idiots my parents were to 
give me a liberal education! What good are 
literary critics and professors of eloquence to 
me? Break my trifling pens and tear up my 
poems, my frivolous muse, if a boot can give 
all this (elegance) to a cobbler.” Elsewhere he 
admonishes: “Don’t send your son to teachers 
and professors of liberal studies to have him 
waste his time over Cicero and Virgil. . . . If 
he shows an inclination to write verses, disin- 
herit him. If he wishes to Jearn lucrative arts, 
have him learn to play the zither or flute for 
the dances” (guitar and saxophone would in- 
terpret it); “but if he is dull, make him an 
auctioneer—or a construction engineer!” 

The younger Pliny was shocked at the spirit 
of the times, which was further registered by 
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poor attendance or attention in the lecture 
halls, as he complained in a letter to Sosius 
Senecio (to whom Plutarch dedicated his Paral- 
lel Lives). The letter has such a deliciously 
familiar twang that the temptation is not to be 
resisted to translate it here in toto: 


Gaius Pliny to his friend Sosius Senecio, Greet- 
ing. : 

This season has produced a great crop of poet- 
asters. There’s scarcely been a day in the whole 
month of April that someone hasn’t given a lee- 
ture. I am delighted that literary pursuits are 
flourishing, and that the talents of men display 
and assert themselves; but people are slow to come 
to hear them. Most of the audience stand in the 
lobby and waste in gossip the time that they should 
be listening, and then they have some one report 
to them whether the lecturer has arrived or has 
finished his introduction, or has nearly completed 
At last they come in, but even 
then slowly and haltingly, and they don’t stay 
through the lecture, but they leave before the end, 
some slyly, and stealthfully, others without embar- 


his manuscript. 


rassment or any attempt at disguise. Heavens! 
Quite the contrary it was in my parents’ day. 
They say that when the Emperor Claudius Caesar 
asked the reason for some applause that he heard 
while walking on the Palatine and was told that 
Nonianus was lecturing, he hurried to the lecture, 
appearing suddenly and unexpectedly. But nowa- 
days even those with the most leisure, though in- 
vited far in advance and reminded again and 
again, either do not come at all, or if they do 
come, complain that they have wasted the day— 
just because they have not wasted it. But those 
enthusiasts are all the more laudable and praise- 
worthy who are not deterred from writing and 
public speaking by this laziness and indifference 
on the part of the audience. Now I for my part 
have hardly ever failed anyone. And certainly I 
have a great many friends, for there is scarcely 
anyone who loves literature who doesn’t love me 
too at the same time. That’s the reason why I 
have spent more time in the city than I intended. 
But now I am going to hunt up a quiet spot and 
write something myself—not to read in public, of 
course, for I don’t wish those whose lectures I 
have attended to think that I have been not an 
auditor but a ereditor. For as with everything 
else, so with the service of lecturing, the favor dis- 
appears, if a return is demanded. Fare you well! 


Since the ancients are so modern in their 
practical bits of educational psychology, sup- 
pose we pry into the theory of their more 
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thoughtful moments—not the theory of those 
who strove only for perfection, but of those 
who granted: nihil est ab omni parte beatum. 

Cicero, the foremost orator and lawyer of his 
time, mayhap without a peer in any time, con- 
sidered eloquence the chief qualification for a 
man in public life—the ability to sway an in- 
dividual or a collection of individuals to a 
desired point of view, not only by conviction, 
but by wit and pathos and every charm of style 
or manner. Though recognizing natural endow- 
ment as a sine qua non of success, he laid ex- 
treme emphasis upon training—training that 
was partly technical, but strongly entrenched 
by liberal studies without which an orator be- 
comes as sounding brass and tinkling eymbals. 
Law, political science, history, literature, in- 
cluding foreign language, and philosophy are 
among the subjects which he held to be essen- 
tial for a successful lawyer or man of affairs. 
Add to these experience, observation, common 
sense, enthusiasm for the task, willingness to 
work, and one inevitably comes to his highest 
development, bringing his natural talents to 
their fullest powers. 

Cicero is privileged to speak ex cathedra on 
the side of the professions, but for technical 
training, let us turn to a master builder, Vitru- 
vius Pollio, who published a treatise on “Archi- 
tecture” (covering building construction in gen- 
eral) in that great era of construction, the 
His first 
chapter, interestingly enough, is on the educa- 


Augustan Age of the Roman Empire. 


tion of an Architectus, that is, what we should 
eall to-day a “construction engineer.” 
Vitruvius, like Cicero, starts with the assump- 
tion that every art involves theory and prac- 
tice; that with practice alone an engineer will 
never reach a position of authority, while with 
theory alone he will find shadow, not substance. 
The two combined will bring achievement and 
authority. The formidable list of subjeets which 
Vitruvius considered absolutely essential for the 
training of a construction engineer includes 
language and literature, geometry, 
astronomy, much history, philosophy, and—it 
may be noted with 
medicine and music. 
It is diverting to mark the reasons, some of 
them naive, which this master builder assigned 
for his choice of subjects. The study of lan- 


drawing, 


some wonderment—law, 
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guage and literature, of course, is primary, as 
enabling one to convey his ideas to others, “to 
.effect sounder records for posterity.” Fortu- 
nate, indeed, would it be for posterity, had 
Vitruvius himself been a greater master of 
language. Although he has been “the object of 
continuous professional study from the Renais- 
sance down to the present day,’ many an 
envied secret still lies concealed in his pages, 
so obseure and unintelligible, at times, is his 
meaning. In comparatively recent years, the 
late Professor Sabine, of Harvard, by reinter- 
preting certain passages, solved a number of 
important problems concerning acoustics. 

The need of drawing, geometry and physies 
for engineers is obvious. Astronomy Vitruvius 
included for matters of location, climate, and 
the theory of sun dials. A wide knowledge of 
history he considered necessary in order to com- 
prehend and explain ideas underlying the em- 
ployment of ornamental parts. Philosophy is 
very important beeause no work can be rightly 
done without honesty and incorruptibility, and 
philosophy stresses not the profession but the 
individual, turning the attention to requisites 
not perquisites, rendering one courteous, just 
and honest. Law is highly desirable, at least 
enough to enable one to know about party 
walls, dripping eaves and drains, and to keep 
householders and eontractors out of litigation. 
A knowledge of medicine is of advantage for 
questions of climate, air, healthiness of sites, 
and the use of different waters. 

But the most interesting requirement urged 
by Vitruvius is the principles of music, recom- 
mended in order to give knowledge of canonical 
and mathematical theory and to tune projectiles 
to the proper key so that the strings will work 
in unison. All who are interested in amplifiers 
and in sound transmission will find entertain- 
ing reading in Vitruvius’ section on the bronze 
contrivances in theaters which were “placed in 
niches under the seats in accordance with the 
musical intervals on mathematical principles. 
These vessels were arranged with a view to 
musical concords or harmony, and apportioned 
in the compass of the fourth, the fifth, and the 
octave, and so on up to the double octave, in 
such a way that when the voice of an actor fell 
in unison with any of them, its power was in- 
creased, and it reached the ears of the audience 
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with greater clearness and sweetness.” (The 
translation is Morris Hicky Morgan’s with tense 
changes). 

No one has a right, Vitruvius thought, to 
claim to be a professional engineer until he has 
climbed step by step to what he called the holy 
heights of construction. He saw a common 
bond of union and intercourse between all 
studies; that is what makes it possible to select 
and grasp such a wide range. One does not 
have to excel in each branch, but he should 
not be deficient in any. A liberal education 
forms a single body made up of many members. 

And what did Professor Agamemnon retort 
(for Petronius) to his Neronian detractor? 
“Tndeed,” he said, “teachers are not responsible 
for the practices of the schools. If they don’t 
lecture as the young people like, ‘they will be 
left alone in the colleges,’ as Cicero says. Like 
those who fawn upon the well-to-do to get in- 
vited out, they plan primarily for what they 
think will best satisfy their audience... . : A 
professor is like a fisherman, if he does not put 
on his hook the bait which he knows will attract 
the little fish, he will have a long wait on his 
rock without any hope of a eatch. . . . It is 
parents who deserve rebuke, for not wishing 
their children to become proficient through 
stern discipline. In their over-ambition and 
hurry to realize their hopes, they thrust their 
charges into a profession, while they are still 
babes and ill-trained.” Professor Agamemnon’s 
advice was that it should be of first importance 
to perfect the character of youth by the rigid 
law of simplicity and temperance, and to realize 
that a thing is not of the highest value simply 
because boys like it: those who show an eager- 
ness for knowledge should be allowed to pro- 
ceed step by step, reading much, training their 
minds by the precepts of philosophy, and ac- 
quainting themselves with high standards for 
imitation. 

Where have we been—in the present or the 
past? Simply in the great world of ideas 
where we have discovered that the eternal 
verities are changeless; that truth is truth, and 
man is man, and ever the twain shall meet 
only through constant seeking and much dis- 
agreement between man and man. Can it be 
that a liberal education is a state of mind, 4 
method of approach? Enthusiasm for the task, 
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a willingness to work, a realization of the com- 
mon bond of union and intercourse between all 
studies, an eagerness to know, proceeding step 
by step at one’s best pace, a happy running to 
the source of knowledge—these have been char- 
acteristic marks of the cultivated man from the 
Neanderthals to the latest thinker, and this is 
the educational philosophy which the colleges 
to-day are endeavoring to inculeate through 
various experiments. Especially interesting 
among these experiments is the method of 
“reading for honors’ which does away with 
“eourses,” breaks down departmental barriers, 
and opens the way to enchanting exploration; 
the system particularly attracts serious stu- 
dents, for it aims to prevent the waste of brains 
which one critic deplores in American educa- 
tion, and offsets the tenacity of methods of 
savagery which another detects. Clearly, cul- 
ture, the illusive, is obtainable only by him who 
cultivates, rigorously and dauntlessly, through 
his own efforts. The professional man has it, 
the engineer has it, the scientist has it, the 
craftsman has it, the layman has it, if, eager 
and determined to know his domain in its en- 
tirety, he has been led into the liberalizing fields 
that underlie or bound or penetrate his own con- 
fines. A liberal education, indeed, appears to 
be something akin to what his faith is to a 
Quaker; an individual “experience” establishing 
closer communion with truth. 
E. H. Brewster 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


FREE EDUCATION IN COLLEGE 

THE article on “College Tuition Trends” in 
the issue of ScHoon anv Socrery for May 30, 
1931, closes with the observation that public 
colleges and universities ean not be considered 
in any plan of having institutions of higher 
learning charge their students with the cost of 
their education. “Their policy is to offer higher 
education at the expense of the state, thereby 
making it virtually free to students.” 

Is it not time that educators were beginning 
to face the question whether this should be the 
policy of publie eolleges and universities? It 
would perhaps mean political suicide for any 
head of a publie institution to suggest that stu- 
dents ought to pay a fair charge for their edu- 
cation beyond high school. But there are many 
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others whose experience has doubtless convinced 
them that not everybody should go to college 
and that those who are allowed to go at the ex- 
pense of the state should be required to demon- 
strate their fitness for college by something 
more convincing than the fact of high-school 
graduation. Those who know should speak. It 
is not fair to the essential work of the state, in 
providing primary and secondary education for 
all, that increasing sums of tax-money should 
be poured into institutions of higher learning 
to give special advantages to some young peo- 
ple without cost to themselves. 

It is possible that the best educational opin- 
ion will finally settle on the proposition that all 
young persons should go to college, because 
even though many of them are not well pre- 
pared and are not interested and are not intel- 
lectual, they get more out of college than they 
would get from four years spent anywhere else. 
But that proposition is not accepted yet, and 
there is considerable evidence that it is not true. 
College days for those who are not interested 
in college work encourage the formation of bad 
habits rather than of good ones. If we finally 
conclude that everybody ought to go to college, 
then we ought to prepare to place colleges 
within easy reach of youth everywhere, as we 
have placed our high schools. 

The urge to go to college to-day does not 
come from a reasoned conviction that it is good 
for everybody to go to college. It comes from 
the political necessity of getting more students 
to get more appropriations from the state legis- 
lature in order to build more buildings to get 
more students to get more appropriations, and 
so on around the endless circle. In the case of 
private colleges, the political reason is lacking 
but the financial reason remains, for these col- 
leges are more dependent on tuition receipts 
than are state-maintained institutions. Neither 
publie nor private colleges, with a few glorious 
exceptions, have made any concerted efforts to 
test the fitness of applicants for college educa- 
tion. To give such education to the unfit is a 
waste of private funds or of state taxes. In 
either case it should be stopped. 

This letter will be misunderstood. I believe 
that every boy and girl who graduates fron: 
high school and is qualified to do college work 
ought to have that opportunity, but not at the 
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expense of the state. If the student’s family 
can not pay a reasonable tuition charge, liberal 
scholarship arrangements should care for him. 
But after having made adequate provision for 
those who otherwise would be barred by pov- 
erty from a college education, the state has no 
obligation to educate in college or professional 
school the sons and daughters of the middle 
and upper classes at the expense of the tax- 
payers. Nor should the state receive into its 
colleges any person, rich or poor, who is not 
qualified by interest, ability and training to do 
college work. 

Unless the policy of state-maintained insti- 
tutions of higher learning to offer their courses 
practically without cost to the students but at 
the the taxpayers is radically 
changed in next we shall be 


expense of 


the few years, 
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training a generation of parasites. If the 
state owes to every young person free of charge 
the superior advantages for profitable employ- 
ment that come with a college education, every 
young person will begin to feel that the state 
owes more than the training. Why should it 
not also owe the job? If the state gives the col- 
lege training free, why should it not also guar- 
antee the job and the living? But the state 
owes no man a living. And the state owes to 
none except those relatively few who are other- 
wise barred by poverty the opportunities of 
college education without cost. Let young peo- 
ple get their college education as they must 
later get their livelihood, by paying as they go. 
Cuas. J. Turck 
CENTRE COLLEGE, 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STATE REGULATION OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


ALTHOUGH every state in the Union has an 
excellent public-school system, there are many 
parents who prefer to have their children attend 
a private school, principally denominational, 
where they have to pay tuition and where, in 
many instances, the institution is not nearly as 
well equipped as are the public schools.- During 
1928, more than 280,000 pupils were enrolled in 
private high schools and academies.’ In addi- 
tion, there was a much greater enrolment in the 

1 ‘*Statistics of Private High Schools and Acad- 
emies,’’ Bureau of Education, Dept. of Interior, 
Washington, D. C., 1929. 


Denomination Schools Students 





Baptist aeiaee 68 7,145 
Congregational 15 1,265 
Episcopal 82 7,310 
Friends 23 2,571 
Latter Day Saints 2 1,337 
Lutheran . 26 3,016 
Methodist 71 8,411 
Methodist Episcopal South 10 933 
Presbyterian 60 5,405 
Roman Catholic 1,345 158,612 
Seventh Day Adventist 35 3,159 
Other denominations nase 52 5,623 
Nonsectarian 659 75,662 


private elementary schools and denominational 
colleges.” 

“Practice in the United States, as well as con- 
stitutional or statutory provisions, charges the 
several state legislatures with the responsibility 
of providing a system of schools for all the 
children of the state adequate to their needs 
and efficient in fulfilling the educational ideals 
of the people of the state. Education is a state 
responsibility.”> While citizens are compelled 
by law, through taxation, to support public 
schools, they may send their children to private 
educational institutions.t However, non-public 
schools receive no subsidy from the govern- 
ment.° They are supported by private funds. 
Strict justice would exempt the parents of the 
pupils who attend these private schools from 
taxation for the public schools.* Such a model 
of tolerance is the system of the Province of 
Quebec where the subsidies voted by the legis- 
lature for schools, Catholie or non-Catholic, are 
apportioned by the Superintendent of Public 


2 No figures available. 

3‘*A Manual of Educational Legislation,’’ 
Bureau of Education, Dept. of the Interior Bul- 
letin, 1926, No. 22, Washington, D. C., p. 2, 1927. 

4Philip Schaff, ‘‘Chureh and State in the 


United States,’’? Charles Seribner’s Sons, N. Y., 
p. 74, 1888. 

5 Thirty-two states exempt school property from 
taxation. 
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Instruction, proportionately to the number of 
pupils enrolled during the previous year.® 

The various states have passed laws regulat- 
ing the private schools. “The nature of state 
regulation of a private school generally depends 
upon the class of such school and the scope of 
its work. If it is a degree-conferring institu- 
tion, it must get from the state the power to 
confer degrees, and incorporation usually ac- 
companies this grant of power. Methods of 
forming corporations, for educational purposes 
in general, vary in the different states. The 
methods, however, seem to fall into three divi- 
sions: 

(1) Ineorporation is effected by special act 
of the Legislature in 


Connecticut Maryland New Jersey 
Maine Massachusetts North Carolina 
Delaware New Hampshire Vermont 


be effected either 
under general laws or by special act of the 
Legislature in 


(2) Ineorporation may 


Dist.of Colum- Indiana South Dakota 
bia Louisiana Tennessee 

Florida Ohio Utah 

Illinois Rhode Island Virginia 


(3) In all the other states educational cor- 
porations are formed under general laws; which 
usually provide that a certain number of per- 
sons, varying as to number in different states, 
may be incorporated for educational purposes 
by filing in a specified office or offices, usually 
with the Secretary of State, and in some cases 
also with the County Recorder of Deeds, a cer- 
tifieate setting forth the name of the institution, 
the number of trustees, the object for which 
they wish to be ineorporated, the location of the 
institution and sometimes other pertinent facts 
such as the amount of property to be held. 
Generally, the filing of this certificate is all 
that is required and thereupon the proper offi- 
cer, usually the Secretary of State, issues the 
certificate of incorporation. There is, however, 
an important restriction in some states which 
requires that persons desiring to be incorporated 
must be eitizens or residents of the United 
States and, in some eases, of the state where 


incorporation is sought. Educational institu- 


° England and Belgium subsidize private schools; 
Holland and Hungary support them. Statistical 
Year-book of Quebec, p. 75, 1922. 
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tions may be incorporated under general laws 
in about two-thirds of the states. 

“There is a very large number of private 
schools and institutions in this country which 
are unincorporated. The regulation of schools 
of this type may be considered in two parts, 
(1) general regulation, and (2) specifie regu- 
lation. Unineorporated private schools receiv- 
ing only pupils not subject to compulsory edu- 
eation laws are usually subject only to general 
regulation such as required conformance to 
accepted moral standards, ete. Private schools, 
either incorporated or unincorporated, receiving 
children subject to compulsory school attendance 
laws, are subject to greater regulation, which is 
referred to above as specific.” 

These specific regulations will be diseussed 
now in detail. For the purpose of enforcing 
compulsory education of required standards, 
private schools in the following states must have 
the approval of public school authorities: 


Alabama Michigan Pennsylvania 
Indiana Missouri Rhode Island 
Towa Nebraska South Carolina 
Kansas New Hampshire South Dakota 
Kentucky New Mexico Virginia 
Maine New York Washington 
Maryland North Dakota West Virginia 
Massachusetts Ohio 


In some cases such approval is granted on the 
basis of submitted data and without visitation. 

The laws of the following states provide for 
the inspection and supervision of private schools 
by publie agencies :° 


Alabama: Inspection of convents, reformatories, 
etc., as to sanitary conditions, manner of conduct 
and treatment of inmates. 

Connecticut: State Board 
spect registers. 
Florida: Inspection 
ete., as to general condition and treatment of 

inmates. 

Illinois: 


of Education may in- 


of convents, reformatories, 


Such charitable institutions as are edu- 
sational in character may be visited. 

Indiana: Schools attended by children of com- 
pulsory education age are to be ‘‘open to the 
inspection of local and state attendance and 
school officers.’’ 


7**State Regulation of Private Schools,’’ Bu- 
reau of Education, Dept. of Interior, Washington, 
D. C., p. 2, 1928. 

8 *Oregon School Cases,’’ Belvedere Press, Bal- 
timore, Md., p. 925, 1925. 
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Kansas: The state board of education has the 
power of visitation, to see that the laws regard- 
ing the use of the English language and the 
teaching of civil government are enforced. 

Michigan: The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and his agents may ‘‘investigate and ex- 

private schools as to ‘‘sanitary condi- 

qualification of 


amine ’’ 

tions, courses of study and 
teachers, ’’ 

Nebraska: County and city superintendents must 
inspect private schools at least twice a year, 
regarding Americanism, course of study and 
qualification of teachers, 

New York: The commissioner of education ‘‘ shall 
cause to be inspected and supervise the instruc- 
tion’’ in patriotism and citizenship. 

Pennsylvania: Inspection of all children’s institu- 
tions as to instruction, discipline, care, etc. 

South Carolina: Private schools ‘‘must be super- 
vised by the county superintendent of education 
or by the supervisor of public schools.’’ 

South Dakota: Private schools must be approved. 
The county superintendent ‘‘shall exercise the 
right of visitation and inspection’’ of private 
schools and private instruction. 

Washington: Private schools should be examined 
and approved by the county superintendent. 
All institutions caring for children are to be 
visited twice a year. 

West Virginia: Private schools must be approved 
for purposes of compulsory education. The 
state board of education is to supervise all 
teacher-training departments. 

Wisconsin: Attendance records are to be open to 
the inspection of proper authorities. 


Compulsory school attendance laws in each 
of the forty-eight states apply to all schools,® 
public or private. Furthermore all states have 
some regulations governing schoolhouse con- 
struction, and at least three fourths of the states 
have laws on the sanitary features of the build- 
ing.'° 

States which require stated reports are :1 1? 


Alabama—Statistical 
Connecticut—Statistical 


® Society of the Sisters v. Pierce, 296 Fed., 928. 
10‘*A Manual of Educational Legislation,’’ 


Dept. of the Interior Bulletin, 1926, No. 22, Wash- 
ington, D. C., p. 67, 1927. 

11 ‘*Qregon School Cases,’’ Belvedere Press, Bal- 
timore, Md., p. 930, 1925. 

12‘*State Regulation of Private Schools,’’ Bu- 
reau of Education, Dept. of Interior, Washington, 
D. C., p. 3, 1928. 
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Delaware—Statistical 

Illinois—Statistical 

Indiana—Enrolment and attendance 

Iowa—Statistical 

Kentucky—Attendance 

Maine—Enrolment 

Maryland—Enrolment and attendance 

Massachusetts—Statistical 

Michigan—All reports required of public schools 

Minnesota—All reports required of public schools 

Mississippi—aAll reports required of public schools 

Nebraska—Enrolment and attendance 

New Hampshire—Statistical 

New Jersey—Statistical 

New Mexico—Attendance 

New York—All lawfully required reports 

Ohio—Enrolment and attendance 

Pennsylvania—Enrolment and attendance 

Rhode Island—All reports required of public 
schools regarding enrolment, attendance and in- 
struction 

South Carolina—Statistical 

South Dakota—Attendance 

Texas—Enrolment 

Washington—A ttendance 

West Virginia—Attendance and instruction 

Wisconsin—Attendance 





Private school teachers must obtain certifi- 
cates or licenses to teach from the public-school 
authorities in Alabama, Michigan, Nebraska, 
South Dakota."* 

“Tn some states the power of the public school 
authorities to approve or disapprove the school 
has been construed to include the approval or 
disapproval of the teacher.”!? 

The laws of the following states specify that 
the instructor must be competent: Arizona, 
California, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Jersey and New York. 

The curriculum requirements of twenty-nine 
states are :1* 


Alabama: Enumerated branches are to be taught 
in every elementary school. 

California: The several branches taught in the 
public schools. 

Colorado: Enumerated branches. 

Connecticut: Enumerated branches. 

Delaware: The subjects preseribed for elementary 
schools. 
13 School laws for various States. 


14 ‘Oregon School Cases,’’ Belvedere Press, Bal 
timore, Md., pp. 926-928, 1925. 
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Georgia: ‘‘The ordinary branches of an English 
education. ’’ 

Idaho: Enumerated branches. 

illinois: Such branches as are taught in public 
schools. 

Indiana: Enumerated branches. 

Iowa: Enumerated branches. 

Maine; ‘‘Minimum subjects prescribed for ap- 
proved schools. ’’ 

Maryland: Subjects usually taught in public 
schools. 

Massachusetts: All studies required by law. 

Michigan: Same as public schools. 

Montana: Enumerated subjects. 

Nebraska: Substantially the same instruction as 
in publie schools. 

Nevada: Equivalent instruction. 

New Hampshire: Substantially the same subjects 
as in publie schools. 

New Jersey: Enumerated branches. 

New Mexico: Courses of instruction approved by 
the state board of education. 

New York: Enumerated branches. 

North Dakota: Branches usually taught in public 
schools. 

Ohio: Enumerated branches. 

Oregon: Branches usually taught in publie schools. 

Pennsylvania: Enumerated branches. 

Rhode Island: ‘‘Substantially equivalent’’ in- 
struction. 

South Carolina: Such subjects as are required in 
publie schools. 

South Dakota: Enumerated branches. 

Vermont: ‘*The same education’’ as in public 
schools. 


The teaching of special subjects: the econsti- 
tution, civies, and patriotism: 


Alabama: Community civics. 

California: The duties of citizenship and local 
self-government. The Constitution of the United 
States, in the 8th grade and throughout high 
school. 

Connecticut: Citizenship. 

Delaware: The Constitution of the United States 
and Delaware, in the 8th grades, throughout high 
school and in colleges and universities. 

Idaho: The Court of the United States, in the 
6th and 8th grades, throughout high school and 
colleges and universities. 

Towa: Civies in elementary and secondary schools. 

Kansas: Civil government, patriotism and the 
duties of citizenship. 

Kentucky: Constitution of the United States in 
8th grade, and throughout high school. 

Louisiana: Instruction in the constitutional sys- 
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tem of the state and national government and 
the duties of citizenship. 

Maine: Civil government, in all elementary and 
high schools. 

Michigan: Constitutions of the United States and 
Michigan, in the 8th grade and throughout high 
school. 

Minnesota: The Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States, in the 
8th grade and throughout high school. 

Nebraska: Civil government, state and national. 

New Hampshire: United 
States and New Hampshire, in the 8th grade 
and throughout high school. 

New Jersey: Constitution of the United States, 
beginning with the 7th grade, lasting through 
high school. 

New York: Patriotism and citizenship. 

Ohio: American government and citizenship. 

Oregon: Constitution of the United States. 

Pennsylvania: Civics in elementary school. The 
Constitution of the United States in the 8th 
grade and throughout high school. 

Rhode Island: Government of Rhode Island, in 
the 7th and 8th grades; the Constitution and 
government of the United States and Rhode 
Island, in high school. 

South Dakota: Patriotism throughout the elemen- 
tary course. Constitutions of the United States 
and South Dakota, in 8th grade and throughout 
the high school. 

Texas: Good citizenship. 

Utah: Constitution of the United States. 

West Virginia: Civics and the Constitutions of the 
United States and West Virginia. 


Constitutions of the 


In addition, twenty-eight states have passed 
laws concerning teaching in the English lan- 
guage,15 

Recently the Supreme Court of the United 
States ruled that a state has the power, under 
the Federal Constitution, to provide free text- 
books for children in private schools. 

A few states require medical inspection :?° 


Florida: All school children shall be examined 
once each school year. 

Indiana: There shall be medical inspection of all 
persons attending or employed in all schools. 
New Hampshire: A medical inspector shall be as- 

signed to each school. 
Rhode Island: Medical inspection of all schools 
shall take place at least once each year. 
15 ‘Oregon School Cases,’’ Belvedere Press, Bal- 
timore, Md., pp. 928-930, 1925. 


16 ‘Oregon School Cases,’’ Belvedere Press, Bal- 
timore, Md., p. 931, 1925. 
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Vermont: Medical inspection of private schools 
shall take place when requested. 


All teachers in Colorado, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania and South Dakota are 
required to take an oath of allegiance. 

The only states that have attempted seriously 
to restrict the liberties of private schools were 
Michigan, Washington and These 
states had the proposition placed on referen- 
dum, but Oregon was the only state that suc- 
ceeded in passing the law on the referendum 
in 1922. This law required all children between 
8 and 16 to attend a public school. “However, 
while not expressly prohibiting private schools, 
this act, which was to become effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1926, was in effect a prohibition of 
On March 31, 1924, 


Oregon. 


patronage to such schools. 
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the Federal district court issued an injunction 
restraining the state of Oregon from enforcing 
the act upon the ground that it was unconstitu- 
tional. The issuance of this injunction was 
affirmed by the United States Supreme Court 
on June 1, 1925. Hence the Oregon law was 
never put into operation as it was declared un- 
constitutional before the date it was to become 
effective.” 

No supporter of the private schools can justly 
maintain that the regulation of such institutions 
in the United States is rigid.17 His only con- 
cern might be that besides voluntarily support- 
ing his denominational school because of con- 
scientious seruples, he is taxed to support an 
institution from which he derives no direct 


benefits. W. E. Beuieau 


QUOTATIONS 


BRITISH CHILDREN AT THE SEASIDE 

Ir may well be the instinet of the islander, 
penned in cities, that impels him to take ad- 
vantage of the new facilities of transport to 
the seaside. In any ease, a centrifugal move- 
ment of population to the coast during the 
summer months is an outstanding fact in these 
days, an exodus which on a single bank holiday, 
by railway alone, is reckoned in millions. The 
same tale is told by the recent multiplication 
and growth of seaside resorts. Figures sup- 
plied from many of these places show that the 
extent of popular bathing, especially by chil- 
dren, is unprecedented. The question is a per- 
tinent one: how are these children from the 
cities affected by the sea climate and by daily 
immersion in the sea? 

In countries with a considerable seaboard, 
medical men are taking an increasing interest 
in marine health resorts. Witness the forma- 
tion in 1914 of the International Congress of 
Thalassotherapy and its recent well-attended 
meetings in Italy, Roumania and France. In 
Germany there are associations of medical prac- 
titioners on the Baltic and the North Sea, and in 
Belgium a new international journal, La Cure 
Marine, has appeared in the present year. All 
these organizations have for their object the 
precise study of the effect of marine climates 


and bathing on health at all periods of life. 
Like some branches of physical medicine, it 
needs to be reclaimed from irrational empiri- 
cism. Dr. Ceresole in Italy, among others, has 
pointed the way to a much-needed physio- 
pathological study of thalassotherapy. 

It is often difficult, at home, to draw a clear 
line between normal and defective health, but 
a holiday at the seaside, with its abrupt change 
of climate and exposure to cold in bathing, 
often furnishes the test by which abnormal 
conditions of health may be detected. It is, 
to some extent, a therapeutic classification for 
delicate children. Normal school children and 
jaded but healthy adults can always, and im- 
mediately, find at the sea the complete change 
of scene, with the tonic influences of light, ait 
and water, which are all that they need for 4 
summer health holiday. But this is not at all 
the case with perhaps the equal number of per 
sons in subnormal health who are to be found 
at the seaside; such are the catarrhal, nervous 
and chilly children, who perhaps are never il 
and never well, but in whom a low and setsi- 
tive condition is a standing menace, and invites 

17 The strictest laws are probably found in Al 
bama, Michigan, Nebraska and South Dakota, 
where inspection, required reports, licensing of 


teachers and approval of the school are provid 
for in the laws. 
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a variety of infections. For them the strong 
prescription of the sea must obviously be ap- 
plied with eare. The use of sea climates and 
bathing for delicate children presupposes in the 
first place a and differentiation of 
eases referred to the coast, whether it be to 
the marine hospital, the convalescent home or 


selection 


the holiday center. It also presupposes obser- 
vation after arrival, and especially the regula- 
tion of exercise, rest, degree of exposure to sun, 
air or sea, according to the reactions produced; 
and, lastly, proper measurements and records. 
Children tolerate so much that it may not be 
recognized that they react in the most varied 
ways to physical influences. The marine cli- 
mate, and especially bathing in the open sea, 
with its low temperature and risk of shock, 
enormously inerease the cooling of the body 
and make a heavy demand upon heat produc- 
tion, metabolism and nervous energy, and where 
these powers are defective may evoke unfavor- 
able reactions, which time, patience and a course 
of reedueation could easily have averted. 

It is on account of the frequent and gratui- 
tous ill-effeets—chills, eatarrhs, gastro-intestinal 
disturbanees, rheumatism, heart symptoms, ner- 
vous disturbanees, febrile “sur-saturation”—that 
some seaside practitioners in different countries 
have expressed grave doubts whether, on the 
whole, sea-bathing for children is not more in- 
jurious than beneficial. They have been pain- 
fully impressed by its too prevalent abuses: the 
unwilling with the willing prematurely hurried 
into the water, without acclimatization, and 
perhaps immediately after a meal; the bathing 
in all weathers, too frequently repeated, and 
much too prolonged; the endless wading on the 
shore; and the spectacle of children blue with 
cold and shivering in the wind from excessive 
and uncompensated exposure. These questions 
have been under discussion by the new section of 
hydrology and climatology at the British Med- 
ical Association’s annual meeting at Eastbourne. 
It is evident from reports from the British 
coasts that medical officers of health and prac- 
titioners, as well as local authorities, are not 
unaware of the dangers to which delicate chil- 
dren are exposed. At the more progressive 
seaside resorts efforts have been recently made 
to guard against them. Some, like Hastings, 
have published rules and hints for bathers. 
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Others, like Margate, have set up excellent 
shelters on the beach and provide hot drinks 
and hot foot-baths after the bath, which are a 
great assistance to favorable reaction. In many 
places hot sea-baths, as at Eastbourne, have 
been installed for the use of those for whom 
cold open-air bathing is injurious; and these, 
as well as the marine climate, have been re- 
ported upon as beneficial for convalescents and 
others, including rheumatie subjects, who are, 
temporarily perhaps, in a low and exhausted 
condition of health. Another provision of spe- 
cial value for delicate children is the sheltered, 
comparatively shallow swimming pool of fresh 
sea water, as at Lowestoft, Hunstanton and 
Southport. 
shelter of these pools make the water possible 


In sunny weather the warmth and 


and pleasant for chilly subjects, and an effee- 
tive means for the gradual reeducation to cold. 

Tuberculous children are now treated in many 
countries with striking suecess on the coast, and 
the needs of non-tuberculous children are too 
little considered. In addition to the catarrhal, 
the nervous and the rheumatic, very many chil- 
dren are subnormal in nutrition and develop- 
ment, in peripheral circulation and in resis- 
cold. 
equally with non-pulmonary tuberculosis, are 
amenable to physical treatment at the seaside. 
Dr. Carl Hiberlin, whose opening paper we 


tance to These common conditions, 


publish this week, gives a summary of his work 
for non-tubereulous children at Wyk, on the 
further side of the North Sea, where he directs 
a hospital of 300 beds, with various convales- 
cent homes. He describes the methods and 
technique which belong to the marine hospital, 
especially the tests by which the reactions of 
children under treatment can be measured, and 
the results of treatment graphically recorded. 
In another place he has set forth the organiza- 
tion by which children from Bgplin and Ham- 
burg are selected by medical officers of friendly 
societies, schools and hospitals, and the ministry 
of health, and distributed to appropriate town 
clinies, marine hospitals or homes and holiday 
colonies, and has also deseribed the system of 
subsequent after-care. 

We are glad to hear that there is some 
prospect of an effective organization of medical 
men interested in the problems of thalasso- 
therapy in this country. The 6,000 miles of 
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seashore of the British Islands, with their tem- 
perate and invigorating climates, have a great 
variety of air and shelter, at different seasons, 
on the North Sea, and on the Atlantic, and on 
the long range of the South Coast. Such a 
provision of nature is unrivalled in Europe, 
and suggests large possibilities for the health 
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of a crowded industrial population. It is pos- 
sible that, especially for the children from towns 
and cities, something like a national preventive 
and curative régime might be made available 
at the seaside, under medical men of special 
experience and training.—The British Medical 
Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COMPARATIVE DATA FROM A SAM- 
PLING OF LIBERAL ARTS STU- 
DENTS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
TENNESSEE AND ALA- 

BAMA 

Tue following tables summarize information 
collected by the writer from his classes in edu- 
eation in liberal arts colleges in New Hampshire 
in 1927, Tennessee in 1929, and Alabama in 
1930. The content of the responses, as well as 
the general spirit of readiness exhibited in 
writing them, indicated a sincere effort to be 
accurate. 

(1) Alabama women are accelerated approxi- 
mately a year in comparison with those of New 
Hampshire and Tennessee, due probably to 
summer school attendance both secondary and 
collegiate. The comparative retardation of the 
men at all three colleges presents a problem. 

(2) The proportion having graduated from 
private secondary schools was largest in New 
Hampshire and smallest in Alabama. There 
are historical reasons why the reverse might 
be expected. 

(3) When asked to state in a sentence or 


two their notion of true success in life, the two 
first-named groups were given the leading sug- 
gestion “wealth, fame, service to others, and so 
on.” This lead was omitted with the Alabama 
group. Exclusively altruistic ideals are found 
more prominently among those to whom “service 
to society” had been suggested. If the third 
sample exhibits more faithfully the actual day- 
by-day point of view of students, an important 
problem of college teaching would seem to be 
indicated. 

(4) Plans for a career in teaching show a 
reduced percentage in 1930 on the part of these 
education classes. 

(5) The Southern groups report a larger 
number of hobbies. 

(6) The students listed their three best liked 
college subjects in order of preference. A 
ranking of all the subjects named gives the first 
four places to English, mathematics, French 
and history in order as listed. 

(7) Because of the fact that about two 
months had elapsed following the close of the 
preceding summer vacation, the students re- 
quested that their reports of vacation activities 


CLASSIFICATION 





Fresh- Sopho- 








aint oimia Junior Senior Graduate Total Aggregate 

Men 30 14 4 1 49 

New Hampshire Women 48 5 1 54 
Roth 78 19 5 1 103 103 

Men 1 18 2 10 31 

Tennessee Women 7 22 12 8 49 
Both 8 40 14 18 80 80 

Men 1 8 1 10 

Alabama Women 3 14 31 48 
Both 3 15 39 1 58 58 
121 48 62 2 241 241 


(Aggregate) 8 
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be accepted as approximations. A summer of 
thirteen weeks was taken as a basis for making 
estimates. 

(8) New England women students worked 
for pay much more generally than did those of 
the South. 

(9) Alabama students attended summer school 
to a much greater extent than did the others. 

(10) No significant regional differences ap- 
pear in amount of attention to popular music. 
The men in all three groups fell considerably 
below the women in control of song titles. 


AGE: 


Median age 








graduates 
‘ Men 21.2 18 to 40 75 25 
New Hampshire Women 19.3 16 ‘« 26 74 26 
sel ee { Men 21.3 7‘ 97 84 16 1 
ee 1 Women 19.9 17 ** 32 86 14 
bic Men 23.3 19 ‘* 27 90 10 
ee Women 20.5 17‘ 22 94 6 
NOTION OF SuccESS: CAREER PLANNED 
sa Other 
Ego Alter Both Nodata Percent. |) No dats 
(per (per (per (per choosing ( : a. a ‘ - ry 
cent.) cent.) cent.) cent.) teaching ans ) aaah 
ne , Men 49 29 18 4 78 18 
7 Se fll 48 33 19 91 9 
esiiials Men 45 16 39 5 42 13 
j Women 57 12 31 72 21 7 
poe Men 60 10 20 10 50 50 
es Women 88 6 6 88 12 
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(11) As to books read, title and name of 
author were called for and as to magazines and 
newspapers, the names of those read somewhat 
regularly. In numerous eases the student could 
remember the book title but not the name of the 
author. Only stated titles were counted and 
indefinite replies such as “many” or “about a 
hundred” were omitted. No attempt is made 
here at qualitative evaluation. Even a quanti- 
tative appraisal is difficult because of a lack of 
of 
study is surely one of the important and at 


objective norms. Amount unconstrained 


Per cent. pub- 


yar 2a ‘wate 
lic high-school Per cent. private 


high school 











. No. other 
Median no. : Four most popular ae 2 ; 

hobbies Range college subjects subjects 

" mentioned 
i : Men 1.8 0 to 5 Eng.; Hist.; Sociol.; Math 20 

Ne H: ‘ g-; St. ; 0c10l.; Math. 

w Hemgeniee ins 2.3 0‘* 4 Sociol.; Eng.; French; Math. 20 
Tennessee { Men 2.9 0** 5 Econ.; Hist.; Math.; Eng. 16 
) Women 2.8 £46 Eng.; Music.; French; Math. 16 
Alabama Men 3.6 a**¢ Hist.; Ed’n.; Psychol.; Biol. 11 
Women 4.6 Es > 25 










Eng; French; Ed’n.; Spanish 
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SUMMER VACATION EXPERIENCES 
a J 
Per cent. ; pode _ Med. no. ‘‘None”? 
worked a kai popular Range wii eH 
psa summer an no data 
pay songs 
school 
rr a ( Men 88 04 2.6 0 to 5 17 
New Hampshire ) Women 65 ‘019 42 0* 11 3 
a { Men 81 0.00 3.5 O°! aa oe 
i ) Women 27 .06 ES 0‘ 14 1 
tls { Men 70 10. 2.5 0° 8 3 
eli insane ) Women 30 2 4.75 O** 30 2 
Med. no. ; Med. no. ear Med. no. 
books read mane magazines Range newspapers Range 
si titiaaattilae { Men 2.3 0to9 3.0 0 to 6 2.2 0 to? 
- —— ) Women 3.3 0«* 9 3.6 0‘ 7 2.6 Of 4 
Tennessee ( Men 1.75 0 8 3.8 1‘*9 3 1‘ 6 
— ) Women 1.8 0‘* 6 3.1 1‘* 6 2.8 0‘ 4 
ee ( Men 2.5 07 1.5 0° 6 3.4 0 5 
a ) Women 3.9 0** 10 4.6 0° 7 3.2 045 
Med. no. Med. no. Med. no. Med. no. 
movies Range other Range dances Range church Range 
ow Slamaubine { Men 5.8 Oto78 1.8 0Otol12 4.7 Oto 52 6.6 Oto 20 
; ~ * ) Women 9.5 0 ** 35 5 Of 3 0 ** 26 4 0 ‘* 20 
Tennessee { Men 15.3 0°40 3.7 Off 10 38 030 109 0° 35 
) Women 136 1°65 36 O14 175 0°85 109 1°°% 
re { Men 15 0852 8 O85 1 0° 52 14.5 5° 74 
oie ) Women 14 3 ** 62 1.4 i Malad 5 0** 40 13.9 0°** 86 
present unused measures of the quality of school some of these summer conferences. The stu- 


education. 
(12) Movie attendance 
1927 to the 1930 group. 
(13) There was a greater patronage of the- 
atricals other than movies than the present 


increased from the 


writer had expected. 

(14) The only college of the three permit- 
ting dancing on its campus is New Hampshire. 
The highest median is found at one of the col- 
leges not sponsoring this type of diversion. 

(15) Summer religious camps in Alabama 
continuing through several weeks tended to raise 
the medians for church attendance for that 


group. Three services daily were reported for 


dents were directed to include this type of 
religious service in reporting such attendance. 

The foregoing is a highly condensed and 
prosaic summary of a wealth of colorful detail, 
revealing of course only glimpses of the con- 
tents of the students’ minds. It is just a frag- 
ment of what will probably be done in increas- 
ingly more complete form. The seven-year 
program of the Carnegie Foundation now under 
way in Pennsylvania is a significant illustra- 
tion of personnel study on a comprehensive 
seale. 

Vernon L, MANGUN 
HOWARD COLLEGE 
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